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WA ORAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
i PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


LONDON MEETING, JUNE, 1862. 
At a Preliminary Meeting held at the Mansion House, on 
Tuesday, February 11,4862, 
The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR in the Chair, 
Tt was moved by the Right. Hon. Sir Jomn Paktnetox, 
art., M.P., seconded by the Recorper of London, 
and supported by Mr. Cave, M.P., 

1, ‘* That this Meeting, strongly approving of the objects 
of the Association for the Promotion of Social Science, de- 
sires to express its earnest hope that the Sixth Annual 
Meeting of that Association, to be held in London in June 
next, in conjunction with the Congres de Bienfaisance, will 
receive the hearty support of the City and of the whole 
Metropolis.”’ 

Moved by Sir F. H. Goipsmim, Bart., M.P., QC. 
seconded by Alderman Roser, and supported by Mr. 
Samuer. Morey, 

2. “ That in order to make the necessary preparations for 
the Meeting, and te provide an adequate reception for the 
numerous foreigners who are expected to attend, a General 
Reception Committee be now appointed, to consist of the 
following Noblemen and Gentlemen, with power to add to 
their number.” 

(The Names will be hereafter announced.) 

Moved by Mr. Samver Gurney, M.P., seconded by 
Admiral Sir Tuomas HastixeGs, and supported by 
Mr. Gopwiy, F.S.A., 

5. “That a Subscription List be now opened to defray the 
expenses of the London Meeting of the Association, in con- 
junction with the Congres de Bienfaisance.” 

Subscriptions will be received at the Oflice for the London 
Meeting, 12, Old Bond Street, W.; by Andrew Edgar, Esq., 
Finance Secretary; by Messrs, Ransome, Bouverie, and Co., 
1, Pall Mall East, S.W.; Messrs. Heywood, Kennard, and 
Co., 4, Lombard Street, E.C.; and Mr. George Ledger, 4, 
Charlotte Row. Mansion House, E.C. 

By Order of the Executive Committee, 


J. H. RANDALL, Secretary. 
12, Old Bond Street, W. 


OCIETY OF FEMALE ARTISTS.—The 

SIXTH EXHIBITION of the WORKS of this So- 

ciety is now OPEN daily, from 10 to 5, at No. 53, Pall Mall. 
E. DUNDAS MURRAY, Sec. 


VENING LECTURES AT THE GO- 
VERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, Jermyn Street. 
—Dr. TYNDALL, F.R.S., will commence a Course of TEN 
LECTURES, on LIGHT, on SATURDAY, the 22nd of Fe- 
bruary, at Seven o'clock ; to be continued on each succeeding 
Saturday Evening until Ist April, when they will be de- 

livered on Tuesday and Saturday Evenings. 
Tickets for the whole course, price 5s., may be had at the 

Museum of Practical Geology. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


(JEOLOGICAL § SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


The ANNIVERSARY MEETING of the SOCIETY will 
be held at the Society's Apartments, Somerser Hovsr, on 
FRIDAY, February 21, 1862, at One o'clock; and the 
ANNUAL DINNER will take place the same Evening, at 
Wituis's Rooms, King Street, St. James's. 

Members and Visitors intending to dine are requested to 
leave their names at the Socrery’s APARTMENTS, or at 
Wutts's Rooms. 


{SSAYS AND REVIEWS DEFENCE 
FUND.—tThe Opponents of Freedom of Religious In- 
quiry in the Church of England, not satisfied with the pro- 
secution of the Rev. Dr. Rowland Williams, have instituted 
similar proceedings in the Arches Court of Canterbury 
against the Rev. Henry Bristow Wilson, on account of his 
article in the ‘‘ Essays and Reviews.” 

The funds already subscribed will, in al! probability, be 
insufficient to defray the large expense incurred in defending 
Dr. Williams. The Committee therefore earnestly appeal to 
the public for further subscriptions to aid the authors of the 
“Essays and Reviews” in defending themselves against 
these proceedings. 

C. W. GOODWIN, ) 
6, King’s Bench-walk, Temple, 
THEO. DU BOIS, 

a Rolls-chambers, Chancery-lane, 

Subscriptions may be paid to the following bankers :— 
Messrs. Child and Co., Fleet Street, London; Messrs. Hey- 
wood Brothers and Co., St. Ann’s Street, Manchester; 


Messrs. Heywood and Co., Liverpool; or to either of the 
Secretaries, 


O PUBLISHERS.—Translations from the 

French and Italian Languages rendered with spirit and 

correctness,—Address A.B.C., care of Mrs, Thompson, Cir- 
culating Library, Broad Court, Bow Street, W.C. 











Hon. Sees. 








ENGLISH OPERA, 


IOYAL 
v COVENT GARDEN. 





UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 
MISS LOUISA PYNE AND MR. WM. HARRISON. 





ANOTHER NEW OPERA IN THREE ACTS. 
Immense Success of Mr. J. Benedict's New Opera, 
THE LILY OF KILLARNEY. 
Wonderful combination of attraction! 


On MONDAY, February 17th, 1862, and during the week, 
will be presented the New and Romantic Opera, in Three 
Acts, entitled 


THE LILY OF KILLARNEY. 

The Libretto by John Oxenford and Dion Boucicault, and 
the Music by Jules Benedict. 

Danny Man, Mr. Santley; Hardress Cregan, Mr. Henry 
Haigh; Mr. Corrigan, Mr. E. Dussek; Father ‘Tom, Mr. 
Patey; Mr. O'Moore, Mr. ©. Lyall; Mr. Hyland Creagh, Mr. 
Wallworth ; and Myles-na-Coppaleen, Mr. W. Harrison. 

Anne Chute, Miss Jessie M‘Lean; Mrs, Cregan, Miss 
Susan Pyne; Sheelah, Miss Topham; and Eily O'Connor 
Se Lily of Killarney, or the Colleen Bawn), Miss Louisa 

yne. 


Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON, 
After which the Grand Comic Pantomime of 
HARLEQUIN GULLIVER. 
Gulliver, Mr. W. H. Payne; Principal Danseuse, Malle. 
Lamoureux. 
The Box-office open daily from Ten till Five. Places 
booked without charge. Commence at Seven. 


Rove AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
y OF ENGLAND. 
METROPOLITAN SHOW, 1862. 


LAST DAY of ENTRY for IMPLEMENTS, 3ist of 
MARCH. 

LAST DAY of ENTRY for STOCK, Ist MAY. 

Stock Prize Sheets, and particnlars for Exhibition of 
Implements, are now ready, and will be forwarded on ap- 
plication to 


H. HALL DARF, Secretary. 
12, Hanover Square, London, W. 





ESSAYS AND REVIEWS, 


BRIEF EXAMINATION of PREVA.- 
LENT OPINIONS on the INSPIRATION of the 
SCRIPTURES of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS, 
By a LAY MEMBER of the Church of England. With 


an Introduction by HENRY BRISTOW WILSON, B.D. 
8vo, 8s. 6d. 


HE REV. H. B. WILSON’S THREE 
SERMONS COMPOSED for DELIVERY at. the 
OPENING of a NEW ORGAN in ST. CHRYSOSTOM’S 
CHURCH, EVERTON, May, 1861; with a Preface. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 


Loneman and Co. 





METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
BY ROYAL COMMAND, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 
to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutiotis, 
and the public generally, that, by a novel application of his 
unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and in accord- 
ance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced 
a NEW SERI«Sof his useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE 
OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, cHEAP- 
NESS IN PRICE, he believes will insure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, 
containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his 

WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other re- 
spectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham ; 

No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 
CHURCH STREET, LONDON, 





THE COPYRIGHT and Right of Continuation, the valuable 
Wood-blocks, and the Back Stock of the QUEEN, Illustrated 
Weekly Newspaper. 


\ R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
i at his New Rooms, the corner of Fleet Street and 
Chancery Lane, on FRIDAY, February 21, at 1, the COPY. 
RIGHT and Right of Continuation, the wood-blocks, and 
the back stock of that valuable and highly popular illus- 
trated Newspaper, THE QUEEN. No expense having been 
spared in its production, 1t has already risen high in publie 
estimation, and has justly obtained a large circulation among 
the highest classes of society. This valuable property de- 
serves the attention of capitalists and others, as with judi- 
cious management it cannot fail to prove a highly remunera- 
tive investment.—Printed particulars are preparing, and will 
be forwarded on application to Mr. Hopesoy, 2, Chancery 
Lane, W.C. 

V ORTLOCK’S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 
Bt 250, Oxford Street.—China Dinner, Dessert, Break- 
fast, and Tea Services, at a great reduction for cash, in con- 
sequence of the expiration of the lease. 


250, OXFORD STREET, near Hyde Park. 


j HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 
isa thought often occurring to literary men, public 

characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An im- 

mediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A Sreci- 

men Boox of Tyres, and information for Authors, sent on 

application, by 

RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON, . 





HE PARLIAMENTARY RKE- 
MEMBRANCER (Conducted by Totrmi Sairu, 
Esq,, Barrister-at-Law), containing a digest of all the 
actual Praceedings in Parliament, and of Parliamentary 
Papers ; with Explanatory and Illustrative Notes. Vols. L, 
IL, ILL, IV. (for 1858, 1859, 1860, 1861), are now ready, 
price 25s. each, bownd in cloth. 
Subscriptions for 1862 (One Guinea for the year, paid in 
eee are now due; to be sent to Mr. Jonn E. Turron, 
10, Little Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C, 


12mo, cloth eennins aa 6s., 
PRIMEVAL SYMBOLS; or, THE ANA- 
LOGY OF CREATION AND NEW-CREATION. 
By WILLIAM FETHERSTON H., 


Barrister-at-Law, formerly Scholar, Gold Medalist, Mathe- 
matical and Ethical Moderator, Hebrew Prizeman, 
of Trinity College, Dublin, &c, 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“The moss-footed pedestal sun-dial in an old-fashioned 
country-house garden is not more distinct from the French 
clocks in our jewellers’ windows than this book is from the 
ordinary volumes which teem from the press at this season 
of the year. We must allow the author to be a most origi- 
nal thinker. The work is one that may be stadied with en- 
joyment and advantage.’'—Literary Gazette. 

* Altogether, for ingeniousness in the arguments, and elo- 
quence in their enforcement, a work which will, we are as- 
sured, be placed in the foremost rank of lay productions on 
polemical theology.""—J/rish Times. 

** His pages may be read with advantage by any studious 
Christian.”"— Warder. 

“This is a really beautiful and instructive book. The 
author is evidently a right-hearted and singularly able man. 
His work is worth any dozen of those that reach our table, 
and will well repay, not light perusal, bat serious study.”— 
Ecclesiastical Gazette. 

* The author has the merit of originality, in the discussion 
of a subject that has occupied many gifted minds, icu- 
larly during the past twénty or thirty years. There is 
throughout the volume go much fresh thought, with many 
ably-written pages, as must commend it to intelligent 
minds." — Caledonian Mercury. 

“The book affords ample evidence of rare ability and 
learning." —Daily Express, > 

“ This is a 14 curious book, and the time will not be 
lost that is devoted to its perusal." —Londonderry Sentinel. 

“A series of analogies remarkably interesting and stri- 





kingly impressive."—£dinburgh Weekly Mercury. 
“We have every fid iar ding this work 
to the Christian ic." —Belfust News-Letter. 


“The author does not follow the common track; an ac- 
complished and earnest layman, as he proves himself to be, 
he is well worth a hearing. This we bespeak for him.”—~ 
Aberdeen Journal. 

“This work must command a careful hearing. . That 
there is abundant ingenuity, tact, and thought, literally 
teeming through these pages, every candid reader will allow. 
We like the work, and recommend it to the thinking pub- 
lic." —Jsle of Wight Express. 

Dublin: Hopexs, Sauirx and Co., 104, Grafton Street, 

Booksellers to the University. 


London: SmerKix, MARSHALL and Co., 4, Stationers’ Hall 
Court. 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS. 





Feap. 8vo, 6s., 
TOWN AND COUNTRY SERMONS. 


By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
Rector of Eversley, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 





Post 8vo, 6«. 6d., 


THE HISTORY OF MODERN MUSIC. 


A Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal 


Institution of Great Britain. 
By JOHN HULLARH, 


Professor of Vocai Music in King's College and in Queen's 


College, London ; and Organist of Charterhouse. 





Square 8vo, 7s. 6d., 
THE VITA NUOVA OF DANTE. 
Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, 
By THEODORE MARTIN. 





8vo, 9s., 
On the STUDY of CHARACTER, including an 
ESTIMATE of PHRENOLOGY. 
By ALEXANDER BAIN, 
Professor of Logic in Aberdeen. 





Demy Bvo, 
The HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND. 
By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 


Vol. I. ENGLAND and FRANCE. Third Edition. £1 1s. 
Vol. 11, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. 16s. 





Complete in Four Volumes, 8yvo, £3, 

THE SPANISH CONQUESTS IN AMERICA, 
And its Relation to the History of Slavery and to 
the Government of Colonies. 

By ARTHUR HELPS. 





Feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d., 


CANADA: WHY WE LIVE INIT, AND WHY 
WE LIKE IT. 


By Mrs. EDWARD COPLESTON. 





Demy 8yo, 15s., 
An HISTORICAL SURVEY of the ASTRONOMY 
of the ANCIENTS. 
By Sir GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS, Bart., M.P. 





Second Edition, demy 8vo, 9s., 
CONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENT. 

By JOHN STUART MILL. 

By the same Author, 

Fourth Edition, Two Volumes, 8vo, 30s., 
PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Fourth Edition. 2 Vols., 
2s. 


DISSERTATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS, POLITI- 


CAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, and HISTORICAL. 
Two Vols., 8vo, 24s, 


ON LIBERTY. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 


THOUGHTS ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
Second Edition, with Supplement, 1s. 6d. 





LONDON; PARKER, SON, & BOURN, WEST STRAND, 


18, Great MaRLBorovcn Street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


| The PRIVATE DIARY of RICHARD 
| DUKE of BUCKINGHAM and CHANDOS, K.G. 3 
vols., with Portrait, 31s. 6d. 
“ A very amusing chronicle. That it will be read with 

! curiosity we cannot doubt."—Athenzeum, 
| “A well-written Diary.”—Saturday Review. 
“ This Diary is well worth reading, and may obtain con- 
| siderable popularity.” —Globe. 
“These volumes are throughout lively and attractive. 
The pictures of society are clever."—Daily News. 


TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. 
By FREDRIKA BREMER. Translated by MARY 
HOWITT. 2 vols., 21s. 

“This work is a good specimen of what travels should be 

—intelligent, unaffected, and giving exact, as distinguished 

from vague, impressions.’’—Atheneum, 


RED, WHITE, and BLUE; Sketches 
of Military Life. By the Author of “FLEMISH IN- 
TERIORS.” 3 vols., with Illustrations, 31s. 6d. 


FRENCH WOMEN OF LETTERS. 
By JULIA KAVANAGH. 2 vols., 21s. 
“Miss Kavanagh's book is a very good one. It will ob- 
tain not only a popular success, but also a permanent place 
in the library of the literary student.”"—Ezxaminer. 


The LIFE of J. M. W. TURNER, B.A., 
from Original Letters and Papers furnished by his 
Friends and Fellow-Academicians. 
THORNBURY. 2 vols., 8vo, with Portraits, &c. 30s. 

“A elever and highly attractive work.”—£raminer. 

* An honest memorial of the great painter.”—Daily News. 

“A valuable addition to our artistic biography.’’—Spec- 
tator. 


MEMOIRS of QUEEN HORTENSE, 
MOTHER of NAPOLEON III. 2 vols., 21s. 
“This hook furnishes a compendious biography of the 
beautiful and unhappy Queen more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with.”—Daily News. 


THE LIFE of Admiral Sir CHARLES 
NAPIER, K.C.B.; with HIS CORRESPONDENCE 
from his Private Papers. By Major-General ELERS 
NAPIER. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait and Charts, 30s. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONET- 
AGE for 1862; under the especial Patronage of Her 
MAJESTY, and Corrected throughout by the Nobility. 
31st Edition, 1 vol., with the arms beautifully engraved, 
handsomely bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 

“The readiest, the most useful and exactest of modern 

works on the subject." —Spectator. 


The OKAVANGO RIVER. A Narra- 
tive of Travel, Exploration, and Adventure. By 
CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON, Author of “LAKE 
NGAMI." 8vo, with Portrait of the Author and nu- 
merous Illustrations, 21s. 


DOWN SOUTH; or, An Englishman's 
EXPERIENCE at the SEAT of WAR in AMERICA. 
By 8. PHILLIPS DAY, Esq., Special Correspondent 
of the Morning Herald, 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s, 
[Just ready. 


WHAT CAN IT BE? Or, The Fact 
FAMILY TRAVELLING INCOGNITO. Edited by 
LADY CAROLINE ELIOT. With an Illustration, 5s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
LADY HERBERT’S GENTLEWOMEN. 


By “SILVERPEN.” 3 vols. 


THE LAST OF THE MORTIMERS. 


By the Author of “MARGARET MAITLAND,” 
8 vols. 


“A charming book; simple, quaint, and fresh.”—<Athe- 
neum, 


WHICH DOES SHE LOVE? By COL- 
BURN MAYNE, Esq. 3 vols. 
“A thoughtful, high-toned novel.”—Post. 


A GREAT SENSATION. By E. HENE- 
AGE DERING, Esq. 3 vols. 
‘A most fascinating novel.”—John Bull. 


By WALTER | 


NEW WORKS. 


Ll 


D* TOCQUEVILLE’S DEMOCRACY 
in AMERICA. ‘Translated by HENRY REEVE, Esq. 
New Edition, with an Introductory Notice by the Trans- 
lator. 2 vols., 8vo, 21s. 

I. 


ORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, Vol. VIII, completing the Edition in 
post Svo, with Portrait and Memoir. Price 6s. 
(in March, 
Il. 


HE LIFE of SIR M. I. BRUNEL, C.E. 
By RICHARD BEAMISH, F.R.S. With a Portrait 
and Illustrations. 8yo, price l4s. 
[On Tuesday next. 
Iv. 


ECORDS of the MINISTRY of the 

Rev. E. 'T. MARCH PHILLIPPS, M.A. By the 

Author of ‘My Life, and What shall I do with it?’ Post 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Vv. 
ACRED AND LEGENDARY ART: 
Containing Legends of the Angels and Archangels, the 
Evangelists, the Apostles, the Doctors of the Church, 8. 
Mary Magdalene, the Patron Saints, the Martyrs, the Early 
Bishops, the Hermits, and the Warrior Saints of Christen- 
dom, as represented in the Fine Arts. By Mrs. JAMESON, 
Third Edition; with 17 Etchings and 180 Woodeuts. 2 

vols., square crown 8yo, 31s. 6d. 

Also by Mrs. JAMESON, in the same Series, 


LEGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS. 
ap eet with 11 Etchings and 83 Woodcuts, 
vol., 28s. 


LEGENDS of the MADONNA. 
Edition; with 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 


Second 
1 vol., 23s. 


VI. 


UTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By Sir 
JOHN F. W. HERSCHEL, Bart., K.-H. Sixth Edi- 
tion; with Plates and Woodcuts. 8vo, 18s. 


Vil. 


GYPTIAN SEPULCHRES and SYRIAN 
SHRINES. By EMILY A. BEAUFORT. Second 
Edition ; with Illustrations and a Map. 2 vols., post 8vo, 25s. 


Vill. 


HE CITY of the SAINTS ; and ACROSS 
the ROCKY MOUNTAINS to CALIFORNIA. By 

Captain R. F. BURTON, Second Edition; with Maps and 

Illustrations. 8vo, 18s. 

™, 


OREST CREATURES. By CHARLES 
BONER. With 6 Illustrations in Lithography and 12 
on Wood, drawn by G. HAMMER. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


x. 


HE CHASE of the WILD RED DEER 
in the COUNTIES of DEVON and SOMERSET. Ly 

Cc. P. COLLYNS, of Dulverton. With 52 Illustrations 

Square crown 8yo, lés. 

Xi. 


EVELATION and SCIENCE in RE-, 

SPECT to BUNSEN’S BIBLICAL RESEARCHES, | 
the EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY, the MOSAIC 
COSMOGONY, &c. By the Rev. B. W. SAVILE, M.A. 
8vo. (On Thursday next. 
Xi, 


WILT’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of ARCHI- 
TECTURE, Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. 
Fourth and cheaper Edition. 8vo, 42s. 
L. History of Architecture. With a Supplement on 
1. Origin of Architecture. | Gothic or Pointed Architec- 
9. Architecture of various | ture, its Periods, Styles, &c., 
 Caantvies. a Glossary of Terms used by 
3. Architecture of Britain. | Atchitects, including an Al- 
. phabetical List of the Princi- 
il. Theory of Architecture. | ya) Architects of all Times 
4. Construction. and Countries and their 
5, Materials used in Build-| works, and a Catalogue of 
ing. the most useful Works on 
6. Use of Materials. Architecture; and a copious 





FOREST KEEP. Dedicated to Lady 


TREVELYAN. 3 vols. 


THE CASTLEFORD CASE. By 


FRANCES BROWNE. 3 vols. 


WHITE AND BLACK. A Story of the 


SOUTHERN STATES. 3 vols. 


7. Medium of Expression. |InpEx, Complete in One 
III. Practice of Architecture, | Volume of 1,104 pages, —_ 
hide trated with 1,062 Engravings 
" whi ag wa on Wood, by R. Branston, 
9. Combination of Parts. wil Drawings by J. 5. 
10. Public Buildings. wilt. 
“Tt should be possessed and used by every architectural 
student.” —Builder. 





fr 
G 





THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. By 


SCRUTATOR, Author of “RECOLLECTIONS OF A | 





FOX-HUNTER,” &¢, 3 vols. | 


LONDON: 
LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, FEB. 15, 1862. 


REVIEWS. 


Essays in History and Art. By R. H. Patter- 
son, author of The New Revolution, or the 
Napoleonic Policy in Europe. Blackwood 
and Sons. 

We have often had occasion to find fault with 
the custom, now so prevalent among writers, 
of re-publishing in a collective form their con- 
tributions to the magazines and reviews of the 
day ; a custom which, if it became universal, 
would swamp us with an amount of fifth-rate 
literature fearful to be contemplated. As a 
general rule, the article or essay appearing in 
the pages of a periodical deserves no better 
fate than the perusal, hasty or otherwise, that 
it may therein chanve to obtain. This is the 
view, we think, that must commend itself to 
common sense, without need of many words 
to enforce it. It is not because a Carlyle, or a 
Sydney Smith, or a Macaulay, has led the way, 
by re-publishing those essays of theirs which 
‘* the world would not willingly let die,” that 
their example must needs be followed to the 
extent we here complain of. Still we are by 
no means inclined to make our rule absolute. 
A writer may not possess genius or qualifica- 
tions equal to any of these three named au- 
thors, and yet be separated by a yreat gulf 
from the herd of puny littératewrs to whom we 
have alluded. He may have devoted consider- 
ably more time and attention to the discussion 
of a subject of permanent interest in a review 
article, and may have exhibited far greater 
ability and talent in such discussion, than is to 
be found in many a substantive work upon 
that subject, in which case who would forbid, 
or rather who would not hail with pleasure, 
the re-publication of such article? And the 
same may, of course, be observed with respect 
to a series of essays on really interesting and 
important subjects. 

The volume of essays by Mr. Patterson, 
now before us, is of this kind. Originally 
published as review or magazine articles, there 
is scarcely one in the series that is not worth 
the reading; those of a lighter tendency 
forming an agreeable contrast to the pidces de 
résistance, while the latter afford good, sound 
mental pabulum, admirably suited to almost 
every one’s taste and digestion. The subjects 
treated of are as follows :—‘‘ Colour in Nature 
and Art,” ‘“ Real and Ideal Beauty,” ‘“ Seulp- 
ture,” ‘‘ Ethnology of Europe,” ‘ Utopias,” 
** Our Indian Empire,” ‘‘ The National Life of 
China,” ‘* An Ideal Art-Congress,” ‘“ Battle of 
the Styles,” ‘‘ Genius and Liberty,” ‘* Youth 
and Summer,” ‘‘ Records of the past, Nineveh 
and Babylon,” ‘India, its Castes and Creeds,” 
“Christopher North, in Memoriam.” ‘These 
together form a sufficiently varied and attrac- 
tive list of subjects. If asked to state our own 
preference, it would be in favour of the his- 
torical essays rather than those on art subjects. 
The essay on Colour in Nature and Art is, 
however, a masterpiece of its kind. It gives 
a succinct and popular account of the different 
theories that have prevailed on the subject, 
particularly investigating that of M. Chevreul, 
a distinguished French chemist, who was in- 
duced to devote his attention to the science of 
colour from his being appointed to the super- 
intendence of the dyeing department in the 

overnment manufactories of the Gobelins. 

1. Chevreul’s work is of a purely scientific 





character, and treats principally of the simul- 


‘taneous contrast of colours, the law of which 


is, ‘that when we regard attentively two 
coloured objects at the same time, neither of 
them appears of the colour proper to it (that is 
to say, such as it would appear if viewed sepa- 
rately), but of a tint resulting from the proper 
colour being tinged by the complementary of 
the colour of the other object ; and that, if the 
colours of the juxtaposed objects are not of the 
same tone, the lightest tone will be lowered, 
and the darkest tone will be heightened.” 
From a proper understanding and application 
of this principle, Mr. Patterson conceives that 
not only would our portrait painters and 
artists in design derive considerable assistance 


in their art, but we should profit largely in our , 


every-day life, and add much to the enjoyment 
of our English in-door existence by a more ex- 
tensive use of colours in our furniture, chair 
and sofa covers, and hangings than at pre- 
sent prevails. ‘* We do not generally,’ he 
says, ‘‘make a sufficient use of colour as a 
beautifier of our dwellings. This is partly 
owing to the fact that the physical organi- 
zation of Northern nations is not so susceptible 
to the impressions of colour as is that of south- 
ern nations, even though these latter be intel- 
lectually our inferiors.” But the English, of 
all nations, are the most deficient in a taste 
and passion for colours. ‘‘ We are too fond 
of paleness, colourlessness, in our interiors. We 
shrink from bright colours, because we do not 
know how to use them, and believe we show 
taste when we have produced an effect which 
is simply commonplace.” Our author shows 
how a remedy may be applied in this respect, 


not only in our palatial edifices, but in the | 


cottage orné and the Templar’s chambers. He 
also gives some valuable hints on the best method 
of hanging pictures and engravings, both as to 


their background and juxtaposition, and the | 


sort of frames best adapted for each ; and con- 
cludes with a valuable dissertation on colour 
as applicable to ladies’ dresses, in which the 
various accessories best calculated to heighten 


the charms of blondes and brunettes are treated | 


of with a graceful skill that, we doubt not, 
will meet with its due reward from the fair 
creatures thus made the objects of his artistic 
care. 

In the essay on * Real and Ideal Beauty,” 
Mr. Patterson has taken a more comprehen- 
sive view of the subject, and shown more re- 
search and originality than in any score of 
such treatises that we can call to mind. Ob- 
jecting to the Association theory, first cau- 


————— eS 
} and beauty. After remarking upon the con- 
sent between Plato and Sir Isaac Newton on 
the question of beauty in form, our author 
thus sums up:—‘ This perfect analogy be- 
tween the principles of music and the prin- 
ciples of form, and the complete depend- 
ence of both of them upon the primal law 
of numerical proportion, is, we conceive, a 
remarkable truth, and one which cannot fail 
to be attended by wide and important results. 
It is one step nearer to the unveiling of a 
grand law of harmony which seems to pervade 
the universe.” 

Regretting our want of space to take any 
notice of the article on sculpture, nor on that 








headed ‘‘ Battle of the Styles,” in which Mr. 
Ruskin gets rather severely handled—and, we 
confess, not altogether undeservedly—for some 
of the reekless dicta pronounced in his lectures 
on art at. Edinburgh, we pass on to the histo- 
rical essays contained in this volume. 

The most important of these are the two 
essays on “Our Indian Empire,’ and on 
“India, its Castes and Creeds,” both of them 
of considerable length—the first occupying 
eighty-four pages, and the second a hundred, 
and both embodying such an amount of va- 
luable information relative to India and its 
inhabitants as it would be vain to look for 
elsewhere in so circumscribed a space. The 
former of these essays deals principally with 
the physical and material resources of India, 
and the efforts lately made, and still in pro- 
gress, for their successful development. It 
gives a masterly sketch of the industry and 
commerce of that country, and enters fully into 
the state of the government finances. From 
this it appears that in 1856-7 the gross revenue 
of British India amounted to rather more than 
thirty-three millions sterling, from which, de- 
ducting the charges of collection, amounting 
to rather more than four millions, and the 
pensions to native princes and other assign- 
ments, amounting to nearly two and a half 
millions, there remained a net revenue of 
twenty-six and a half millions. The public 
debt of India amounted at this time to fifty- 
| five millions, and there was also-a bond debt 
at home of four millions, the interest upon 
which together amounted to two and a quarter 
‘millions. Since the Mutiny, the public debi of 
| India has increased to a considerable extent, 
‘amounting in 1860 to the enormous sum of 
ninety-three millions sterling, and the interest 
upon the same to three million one hundred 
| and sixty thousand. To meet this expendi- 
| ture, “it has become necessary to impose 





tiously broached by Alison, and expanded | new taxes, and to increase some of the old 
by Jeffrey, he contends “that the two | ones; and though it seems impossible that any 
grand elements in all fine-art compositions | more can be effected in that direction, yet the 











are, unity and variety; aud that unity in 
variety, or, in other words, symmetry, is the 


first thing to.be attended to in gsthetical | 


science. Symmetry, or the love of order, is a 
principle which regulates the development of 
all our faculties, and, consequently, our sense 
of the Beautiful among the rest.” He dwells 
much upon the relation of music to our sense 
of the Beautiful, observing that ‘‘ Harmony, 
in fact, is music at rest; melody is music in 
motion ; and the principles which regulate the 
former, influence, though less perceptibly, the 
latter also. Harmony is comparatively sym- 
metrical beauty, and may be regarded as ex- 
pressive of symmetry. Melody represents the 
principle of motion and variety, and embodies 
the beauty of life and expression.” This is 
very well said; neither are his illustrations 
borrowed from the Pythagorean doctrine of 
numbers less worthy of attention. Numbers, 


according to this doctrine, are the symbols of | sand 





proportion, and proportion is the basis of order | poun 


results which have been attained must be con- 
| sidered very satisfactory.” With respect to 
the contingent charges upon the Indian re- 
| venue, Mr. Patterson is justly indignant at 
| the mistaken generosity of Englishmen in for- 
| mer times, to about a dozen deposed Rajahs 
;and Nawabs and their families or remote de- 
‘scendants, which has saddled upon the sorely 
| pressed finances of India a permanent rent- 
charge of nearly a million and a quarter ster- 
ling. All of these men, with the exception 
| of the King of Delhi, were mere mushroom 
| princes, who had raised themselves to the 
|musnud by rebellion, assassination, or the 
sword; and when righteously put down by us, 
we had the fatuity to guarantee to them and 
' their families pensions of almost a fabulous 
‘amount. ‘Thus we still pay to the descendant 
\of Meer Jaffier, a mock Nawab of Bengal, 
created by ourselves, a hundred and sixty thou- 





unds per annum ; and ninety thousand 
annually to former Nawabs of the 
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same province. To the descendant of the 
Nawab of the Carnatic we pay a hundred and 
sixteen thousand pounds; to the descendant 
of the Rajah of Tanjore, a hundred and 
eighteen thousand pounds; and sixty-four 
thousand pounds to the families of Hyder and 
Tippoo, “ descendants of an upstart usurper, 
and our bitterest enemy, who fought to the 
last, and with whom no terms were made.” 
Our author also remarks upon the hardship 
to the Imperial Government of having to 

rovide for the defence of the whole of 
ndia, while it is only that part of it di- 
rectly under our rule that contributes anything 
to the imperial revenues. ‘In round num- 
bers, 690,000 square miles, and a hundred 
millions of people, are directly under British 
rule ; while 670,000 square miles, and fifty 
millions of people, are ruled by native princes, 
protected for the most part, internally as well 





as externally, by the British Government, but | 


contributing little or nothing to the treasury 
at Calcutta.” The consequence is that our 
own mild government is placed at a consider- 
able disadvantage on the score of revenue, as 
compared with the old Mogul emperors who 
ruled with despotic sway over the whole of the 
Peninsula. Notwithstanding this disadvantage, 
several of our Governors-General, and specially 
Lord William Bentinck, have exerted them- 
selves nobly to promote the material prosperity 
of the inhabitants of India. Numerous and 
vast have been the public works carried out for 
their benefit. ‘Fhe late Marquis Dalhousie, 
whatever we may think of his annexation 
policy, distinguished himself by the introduc- 
tion into India of those three great agents of 
civilization—railways, uniform postage, and 
the electric telegraph. Four great trunk lines 
are now either approved or in process of con- 
struction. The uniform postage was regulated 
by him upon a scale even lower than prevails 


among ourselves. ‘t Rowland Hill has been | 


quite eclipsed in India. In England a single 
letter is conveyed to any part of the British 
Isles (at the utmost a distance of seven hun- 
dred miles) for a penny. But in India a 


single letter is conveyed over distances im- | 
measurably greater—from Peshawur on the 


borders Shen, em to the southernmost 
bag of Cape Comorin, or from Debrooghur 
in Upper Assam, to Kurrachee at the mouth 
of the Indus, distances of two thousand miles, 
for three farthings!” The laying down of the 
electric telegraph lines in India was commenced 
in 1853, and proceeded so rapidly that, not- 
withstanding the immense difficulties to be 
encountered in its construction, difficulties 
which have no parallel in Europe, in less than 
three years, more than four thousand miles of 
electric wires were set in action ; and so bene- 
ficial has the system been found, that since 
1855 the extent of telegraph lines has been 
almost doubled. ‘‘ The name of Dr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy,” says Mr. Patterson, “‘ will descend to 
posterity as the originator of the electric tele- 
graph in our Indian Empire ;” but it was 

uring the administration of Lord Dalhousie 
that the system was commenced and more than 
half completed. It is to Lord Dalhousie also 
that the distinction belongs of having given 
systematic development to the construction of 
public works by Government aid in our Indian 
territories. During his rule of not more than 
four years, nine millions sterling were spent 
upon public works. Our author holds such an 
expenditure to be wise policy, even although 
the money should have to be raised by loans. 
The public works now in progress in India, 
especially those connected with the irrigation 
of the country, must in a very short time, by 
increasing the fertility of the soil, add con- 
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_ siderably to the revenue of the State, besides 
increasing the wealth of the native population. 
‘The irrigation works are so remunerative that 

| they pay at the rate of from twenty to seventy 

per cent. on their outlay,” while the public 
roads opened for the conveyance of the in- 
creased produce must prove a permanent bene- 
fit to all parties. ‘‘ To stop such works,” says 

Mr. Patterson, ‘‘ would be the height of folly. 

It would be sacrificing twenty per cent. to save 

five per cent. (the rate at which money can be 

obtained on loan), and that to the detriment of 
our native subjects, as well as to the loss of our 

Indian Government.” We might draw still 

further upon this valuable essay for the infor- 

mation of our readers as to the material con- 
dition of India at the present time, but space 
will not allow ; more especially as we have still 
to glance at the essay on ‘* India, its Castes and 
Creeds,” which is scarcely less interesting. 
Our notice of this, however, must be very 

_ brief. The subject is one upon which many 

, volumes have been written—dull and weari- 

: some enough most of them—but from these Mr. 

| Patterson has culled an intelligible account 
both of the various forms of worship prevalent 

‘in India from the earliest ages, and,of that 

| institution of caste which, originating in the 

| night of time, is still adhered to, and will, we 
| fear, for many years longer, perhaps centuries, 
| continue to prove a strong barrier to the Go- 

, vernment of India according to our notions of 

| civilization. No one can have any idea, says 

_ Mr. Patterson, to what an extent idolatry pre- 

| vails in India, whatever may have been his 

| previous reading, unless he himself visits the 

; country. In this respect India contrasts 

| Strongly with China, where the unity of the 

' Godhead is the religion of the State, in other 

| words, Confucianism, however much in later 

| times overlaid by superstition. There idol- 
| worship languishes. ‘‘ But cross the Himalayas, 
and what a contrast appears! In India it is 
the positive, not the negative side of pagan- 
ism that presents itself. Imagination there 
supersedes Reason. Personality replaces the 
more abstract feeling of law; Polytheism su- 
persedes Deism ; God is fractured into a thou- 
sand minor deities, representatives of his va- 
rious attributes ; for every god there is an idol, 
and for every idol myriads of worshippers.” 

This is indeed a sad state of things, but Mr. 

Patterson does not shriek over it like many 

other writers. He investigates, so far as they 

can be investigated in a popular treatise, the 
various forms of religion prevailing in the 
country. He describes their temples and 
shrines, especially in Southern India, the head- 
quarters of the Tamul race, to which people 
he inclines to believe that Hindooism owes the 
greater part of its externals and extravagances. 
Vishnu, Siva, Krishna, and the goddess Durga, 
are the presiding deities of these temples, one 
of which, that of Trimul Naik, at Madura, cost 
nearly a million sterling, and occupied twenty- 
two years in its erection. He then describes 
some of their festivals, to which the people 
throng in myriads, sometimes to the number of 

a hundred thousand, all dressed in their best, 

as for holiday and devotion at the same time. 

‘To see such festivals in their glory, one should 

to Juggernaut in Orissa, or to Conjeveram, 
and the other holy cities of the South. In Con- 
jeveram alone there are no less than a hundred 
and twenty-six temples, small and great, of 
which a hundred and eight are dedicated to Siva, 
and the remainder to Vishnoo.” ‘The human sa- 
crifices once prevalent at Juggernaut are now 
abolished, as is the case also with the suttees 
once so common in India. The idol-worship, 
however, and the adoration of the lingam by the 
females are as rampant as ever. The goddess 








Kali is the one that pre-eminently calls forth 
those exhibitions of self-torture in which Hin- 
dooism abounds. She is the most fearful and 
forbidding of all the Hindoo deities ; and yet at 
her worship under the form of Durga, in the 
autumn, there is always the greatest rejoicing. 
“Durga is then believed,” says Mr. Bruce, ‘to 
the great joy of the world, to be married ; and 
the voluptuous and indelicate dances which are 
performed before her are meant to entice her 
to the propagation of children, who are to 
fight with and overcome the evil spirits who 
injure mankind.” The festival of Durga is the 
most splendid and expensive of all the Hindoo 
religious fétes. Numerous animals are sacri- 
ficed, and the spectators daub themselves with 
the blood, ard dance about like Bacchanalian 
furies. ‘The wealthy Hindoos keep open 
house upon the occasion, and give entertain- 
ments to which Europeans are freely in- 
'vited, “‘and not a little is lavished on the 
_ nautch-girls or bayadéres, to satisfy the devo- 
tion and gratify the senses of the company.” 
This is, however, only the more favourable 
| side of the Kali worship. This goddess has 
' rites that manifestly must have been derived 

from some primitive demon-worship. In her 
| temple at Calcutta, the celebrated Kali Ghat, 
| the most hideous forms of self-torture are 
| practised. ‘To say that men swing from hooks 
piercing their flesh is nothing. But near the 
shrine of the goddess stands a band of torturers 
armed with different implements of suffering, 
and to these groups of devotees, ten or a dozen 
in number, continually press forward to be 
operated upon. ‘One man is pierced through 
in either side ; a couple of canes are then in- 
serted, and their ends being held by two of his 
| companions, he dances away as if in a frenzy. 
Another has his tongue pierced, and passes 
through the aperture a living snake. Another 
has his arm perforated, and passes through it 
an iron rod; and another passes an iron rod 
through his protruded tongue.” Mr. Patter- 
son next carries us to Benares, the fountain- 
head of Brahminism, the alma mater of rigid 
Hindooism. “ It is a city of temples, pundits, 
and devotees. Besides 330 intrusive Moham- 
medan mosques, there are no less than 1000 
Hindoo temples, some of them of good size and 
imposing appearance, others stuck like shrines 
at the angles of the streets, and others on the 
ghats, or broad flights of steps which for nearly 
three miles line the bank of the river.” ‘his 
sacred city was formerly the principal seat of 
the Suttee custom, now happily abolished in 
India. We must not linger, however, to de- 
scribe it. Indeed, it is a relief when we es- 
cape from these comparatively modern Hindoo 
forms of worship to our author’s account of the 
Parsees, and from these to the earliest forms of 
Hindoo worship—namely, the hymns and 
psalms contained in the Vedas. Many of these 
ascend to a higher antiquity than the Song of 
Miriam. ‘* They are the oldest extant hymns 
in the world,” says Mr. Patterson ; ‘‘and in 
them the Hindoo nation appears lisping ado- 
ration from its cradle.” What a contrast do 
these sublime and simple utterances offer to 
the debased superstitions of later ages! The 
Hindoos claim for the Vedas an antiquity of 
some 3000 years before Christ, ‘‘ but Euro- 
pean critics say at most 1400 years before Christ, 
and some assign a much later date.” We cannot 
follow our author in his account of these extra- 
crdinary compositions, which he inclines to think 
must at least date back as far as two thousand 
years before our era, whatever may have been 
the date of their subsequent compilation. Nei- 
ther have we space for his excellent account of 
the probabie origin of caste in India, and of 
the influence which it at present exercises upon 
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the vast population of that Peninsula. After 
a full consideration of the subject, he concludes 
that “it is the greatest obstacle which Euro- 
pean civilization encounters in India, and it 
will be a happy day for the Hindoos them- 
selves when they abandon it, though how to 


proceed against it is, we confess, a difficult | 


and serious question ; for every part of the 


system is regarded a3 equally divine, and | 


myriads of the Hindoos would perish rather 
than violate it.” This admission of the diffi- 
culty of dealing with such a hard subject as 
that of caste in India, by one so well qualified 
to speak on the matter as Mr. Patterson, will 
doubtless recall to our readers the flippant 
suggestions made in several of our journals for 
its total suppression, so soon as we should have 
put down the Indian Mutiny. Thus it is 
always that ‘‘ fools rush in where angels fear 
to tread.” 

And here we are sorry that we must take 


our leave of Mr. Patterson’s highly interesting | 


volume of essays. We believe that these two 
on India, to which we have devoted our prin- 
cipal attention, are the most valuable in the 
collection ; but we should have much to say 
also in favour of the article on China, as well 
as that on the Ethnology of Europe, did not 
our limits unfortunately forbid. 





The American Union ; its Effects on National 
Character and Policy, with an Inquiry into 


Secession as a Constitutional Right, and the | 


Causes of the Disruption. By James Spence. 

Bentley. 
Tr has been said, by a writer who can scarcely 
be accused of any tendency to flatter his coun- 
trymen, that the English nation does gene- 
rally, ‘after infinite tumblings and spoken 
platitudes innumerable,” settle down some- 
where about the just conclusion, and, despite its 
insensibility to logic, arrive at rational opinions 
and scund practical views. We seldom indulge 
in generalization, or argue in regular syllo- 
gistic form. Starting from a somewhat indis- 


American Union, will be read and warmly 
approved by that large class who maintained 
the views, but were ignorant of the ample 
justification of which they were susceptible. 
We can speak of the volume before us in 
terms of most entire approval. The treatment 
of the subject is broad and almost exhaustive ; 
and though at first sight the author appears to 
have not a word to say in favour of the North, 
and so to be playing the part of advocate ra- 
| ther than that of reasoner or judge, we are 
| convinced before arriving at the end of the 
| work that this arises not from partisanship, 
| but from the fact that Mr. Spence has really 
not found a word to be said on the Northern 
side. If the facts are not novel, they are ar- 
| ranged in order, due weight is assigned to each 
of eon, ane. their full significance is disclosed. 
If the general tenor of the argument and the 
| prime conclusion are such as have already re- 
ceived popular endorsement, Mr. Spence has 
advanced several secondary doctrines of high 
importance, and which in course of time will 
probably come to occupy the most prominent 
place in the discussion. As a clear and rea- 
sonable manifesto of English opinion this work 
is of great value; but we are especially grate- 
ful for it as showing the clear and reasonable 
justification of that opinion. An insensibility 
| to logic is not a characteristic of which a people 
| ought to feel proud ; and anything which adds 
| an increased appreciation of general reasoning 
| to the already existing practical sagacity of the 
| English nation, is doing good service. 
| ‘The question, the consideration of which 
Mr. Spence proposes to himself, is whether 
| the continuance of the American Union is de- 
sirable, either for the immediate interests of 
the Americans themselves, or for the more 
| universal interests. of human freedom and ci- 
vilization. Narrowing this for purposes of 
| practical convenience, he inquires whether the 
| advantages which have been hitherto derived 
| from the Union are of such a sort as to be werth 
the outlay of various kinds incurred in the 
 atmes endeavour for its maintenance. He 
| leaves behind all discussion as to the abstract 
| probability of the duration of the Federal Re- 


criminate accumulation of facts, we push our | public, involving as it does a subtle inquiry 
way at once, without moulding them into for- | into the fundamental principles of govern- 
mulized premises, to a tolerably legitimate con- | ment, as well as a voluminous examination of 
clusion, and a fairly consistent course of action. | historical precedents, from the time of Ancient 


The constitution of the country, its ecclesias- Greece down to the establishment of the exist- 


tical system, and numerous features of its social | ing Swiss Federation in 1847. In passing, this | 


economy, are all illustrations of the national | is perhaps worth noticing as illustrative of a 
capability to get good work out of apparently | tendency of the time, to neglect all general 
clumsy machines, and to obtain valuable prac- | and abstract speculation upon first principles, 
tical results without possessing any precise or in favour of an enumeration and balancing of 
definite theory. And this characteristic has | practical advantages. Instead of starting from 
been remarkably exemplified in the conclusions | generalizations so large as to be almost mean- 
to which the great majority of the nation has | ingless—the method in fashion at the time of 
come with respect to the civil war now raging | the French Revolution—we now reduce rea- 
in America, whether in considering the origi- | soning on political controversies to a process 
nal justice of that war, or in criticizing the | of measurement of results ; we no longer busy 





events of its subsequent progress. Most people 
are now agreed that the Southern States were 
justified in seceding, and that the attempts to 
force them back into the Union must prove 
entirely futile; but most people also have ar- 
rived at this general opinion without any close 
examination of particular facts, and without 
any systematic or deliberate hearing of the va- 
rious arguments adduced by each of the con- 
tending parties respectively. They have a 
rough and ready way of forming opinions, 
which if logic does not endorse, it at Jeast rarely 
succeeds in overthrowing. A logical defence 
18s commonly not thought of for a decision, un- 
til that decision has been long arrived at, and 
not only arrived at but acted upon. Mr. 
Spence’s elaborate and successful argumenta- 
tion for the popularly received views upon the 


; ourselves with penetrating into causes, but are 
| only pect with estimating effects, and 
are less auxious about the theory of construc- 
tion than the actual results of operation. In 
proof of this, and setting apart the different 
qualifications of the authors, compare the 
method pursued in Burke’s Considerations on 
the French Revolution with that of the present 
work. 

Estimating then the value of the Union with 
reference to the cost of the effort now being 
made for its preservation—what have been its 
effects upon the national character? What 
has been the tendency of the Constitution of 
1787 in the development of political virtue ? 
Mr. Spence answers the latter question first, 
and holds that the working of the Constitu- 
‘tion has been persistently bad; that so far 





from developing political virtue, it has engen- 
dered a system of political corruption, to which 
history offers no parallel. There is scarcely a 
single feature in it that has not been the source 
of its own peculiar and gross abuse. The 
payment of members of Congress has made 
politics into a profession, and the result has 
been the growth of a class of adventurers who 
turned their attention to national affairs, not 
because they desired to be of service in the 
conduct of them, not after thought and study, 
but in order to make money by a factitious 
patriotism. Their salary being in itself not 
adequate to the demands of their position, 
they are forced to increase it by the agency of 
“lobbying,” that is, by selling their votes to 
schemers of all kinds anxious to work private 
bills through Congress. The clause forbidding 
any person holding office under the United 
States to be a member of either House during 
his continuance in office, and which was in- 
tended to prevent the undue influence of the 
| Ministry, has been the cause of a frightful 
|amount of the werst corruption, substituting 
| back-stairs bribery for ministerial responsi- 
| bility, as well as excluding from the legislative 
| chambers the very men who could throw most 
| light upon the various questions under discus- 
sion. The peculiar character of the suffrage 
‘and of its mode of exercise has caused the 
| Constitution to break down in a fundamental 
| point, and prevented it from complying with 
| what, according to an eminent living publicist, 
is one of the two essential conditions of a good 
form of government, namely, that it should so 
organize the moral, intellectual, and active 
| worth existing in a State as to operate with 
ithe greatest effect upon public affairs. In 
' America, no man of note is ever able to obtain 
political power, as from the fact of being such, 
_he is pretty sure to have earned the malice, 
|and if not the malice, at least the envy, of 
some numerous sectiun. So far from tending 
to bring moral, intellectual, or active worth 
into the service of the State, the American 
| system driv.s all who possess any of these 
| forms of excellence away from positions of 
"power and influence, and elevates there instead 
| either virtuous nonentities, or dangerous and 
ignorant adventurers. 

But could not all these abuses be remedied 
by some wise measure of reform, without going 
so far as to abolish the constitution? Just as 
in the case of the formation of this very con- 
| stitution, when it was found that the pre- 
viously existing form of government, “ The Ar- 
ticles of Confederation and phy) Union” 
did not work well. ‘There is this difference, 
that where of old she had patriots and thinkers, 
the Fathers of the Republic, America has now 
selfish place-hunters and reckless partisans. 
And more than this; if the constitution has 
wrought degeneracy politically, it has witnessed 
a still graver social deterioration, of which it 
is equally to be held the cause. The constant 
recurrence of elections has induced a gradually 
increasing restlessuess and excitability, fatal to 
a nation’s growth in wisdom and judgment and 
moderation. ‘The enormous extent of American 
territory, the perpetual object of the Ameri- 
can’s contemplation, has, by a subtle law of 
association, introduced a habit of loud exag- 
geration into his mind which has had the very 
worst effects upon the national character. The 
want of dignity and independence in the per- 
sons appointed to administer the laws has had 
a strong tendency to lower the popular re- 
verence for justice itself, and the pernicious 
practice of electing the judges, and that only 
for short periods, has prevented independent 
and eminent members of the bar from accept- 
ing that high office, here, as in all other de- 
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partments of the administration, every cause 
conspiring to exclude men of thought, know- 
ledge, and self-respect. From this want of 
veneration for justice and the laws follow, as a 
matter of course, those deeds of wild and odi- | 
ous violence which have almost made American 
civilization a byword. 

It may seem surprising that all these various 
facts of political and social bearing which are 
so patent to all the rest of the world should 
so entirely escape the observation of the very 
people in whose midst they are, and whom 
they most intimately concern. But if we con- 
sider the universal tendency of the American 
mind, perhaps this circumstance will appear 
less extraordinary. We must remember that 
their standard of national advancement is suc- | 
cess in commerce, increase of population, and 
territorial aggrandisement. So long as they 
continue to progress in these directions they 
conclude that all is well with them, and that 
under no other system of government could | 
such success have been achieved ; forgetting 
that a high degree of commercial prosperity, 
as in Venice, and splendid extension of terri- 
tory, as with Spain, are both consistent with 
an evil and decaying political constitution. 

Did space permit, we would gladly follow 
Mr. Spence through his admirable account of 
the causes of the disruption. As it is, we 
must confine ourselves to the consideration of 
two positions which he takes up, the first being 
one of extreme practical moment. Abolition, 
he maintains, is not in any degree the object 
of the North. On the contrary, the defeat of 
the South will be the most fatal blow that 
could be struck at the hopes of Emancipation. 
For what reason have we to suppose the 
Northern Government anxious to further abo- 
lition? Mr. Lincoln, in his inaugural address, 
emphatically declared that he had ‘‘ no purpose 
directly or indirectly to interfere with the in- | 
stitution of Slavery in the States where it | 
exists,” and wert on to say that he had neither 
right nor inclination to do so. ‘Then again on | 
the 3rd of March, in 1861, an amendment was | 
expressly added to the Constitution, setting 
forth ‘* That no amendment shall be made to 
the Constitution which will authorize or give 
Congress power to abolish or interfere, within 
any State, with the domestic institutions 
thereof, including that of persons held to 
labour or servitude by the laws of the said 
State.” The Abolitionists, so far from possess- 
ing that numerical strength and political power 
which we commonly attribute to them, are a 
small and insignificant sect, who though unable 
to exercise any real influence over Northern 
statesmen, unable to suggest any practical 
remedy for the evil which with the foaming 
and hysterical vehemence of Revivalists they 
are for ever denouncivg, were still persevering 
enough and stinging enough to have been a 
constant source of irritation to the South, and 
to be a useful tool in the hands of Mr. Seward 
and the Republican party. Emancipation then 
according to Mr. Spence, can only come from 
the South itself, and the restoration or mainte- 
nance of the Union would prevent the South 
from effecting what all civilized nations are 
anxious to see, when a fitting time offers, and 
when means have been devised for doing so 
with judgment and permanent advantage. If 
on the other hand the Union is broken, the 
old Federal Constitution abolished, and the 
Southern States formed into a confederation of 
their own, it will then be the clear interest of 
the new empire to conciliate the goodwill and 
approbation of the family of independent 
powers into which she has thus been admitted. 
“It will clearly be allowable to our Govern- 








ment,” says Mr. Spence, “to decline to ac- 


knowledge that independence without express 
conditions in relation to slavery. Apart from 
the difficult subject of absolute emancipation 
(and in any view of the case, as necessary pre- 
liminaries to it), there are many less striking 


but really important changes which are clearly | 


| practicable, and which would ameliorate at 


once the condition of the slave, lessen his 
degradation and educate him for further ad- 
vances into freedom.” We cannot now at- 
tempt any discussion of this view, but we may 
remark in passing that Mr. Spence has a 
favourable opinion of the South, which its past 


' history does not entirely justify. The North 
{may be clearly and wholly wrong, but this 
| does not prove the South clearly and wholly | 


right. ‘The insolence and bluster of the North 





stitution had not supported the right of seces- 
sion, a moment’s reflection upon the source 
whence the constitution itself has its authority 
would have brought us to the same conclusion 
and shown the justice of Southern withdrawal. 

We have said enough to show that Mr. 
Spence’s work is full of thought and mature 
information. We have been compelled to omit 
even the mention of many parts of great in- 
terest and value, but a volume so pregnant 
with material is not very readily epitomized. 
It is one of the few books on contemporary 


| history which are worth not only reading but 


scarcely argue the conciliatory spirit or the | 


philanthropic amenity of the South. All this 
remains to be seen. Mr. Spence, however, 


| may be fairly considered to have shown that 


studying. The people who take no interest in 
polities have been divided into those who are 
too stupid, those who are too ignorant, and 
those who are too selfish. To all who belong 
to none of these three classes, we recommend 


| Mr. Spence’s considerations on the American 


whatever may result from the recognition of | 


| Southern independence, we cannot reasonably 


anticipate the smallest progress to emancipation | 


from the preservation of the Union ; and this 
is a'‘most important fact. 
The second point to which we would allude 


{ 


Union as forming a most admirable manual. 





The Private Diary of Richard, Duke of Buck 
ingham and Chandos, K.G. Three Vols. 
Tlurst and Blackett. 


is the author's defence of the right of secession. | Sucu of our readers as are familiar with the 
The neglect of searching for first principles is | late Duke of Buckingham’s Courts and Cabi- 
again manifest. The argument is based upon | nets of George 1V., William IV., and Victoria, 
examination of the wording of the constitu- | will possibly feel disappointed on opening this, 
tion, and upon the various deeds and expres- | the only publication—so far as we are aware— 


sions of the illustrious men who devised it. 
On both grounds Mr. Spence conceives seces- 


| 


sion to be amply justifiable. ‘There is no word | 


of prohibition of secession in the Constitution, 
and if we consider the difficulty which the 
founders of it had in securing its ratification as 
it was, we may rest assured that if such a clause 


| had been even dreamt of, that ratification 


would have been more than difficult, it would 
have been impossible. 

And if it had been intended to prevent the 
retirement of a State from the Union, how 
came it that no provision was made for main- 
taining a military force to carry out such an 
intention? Alexander Hamilton showed the 
futility of employing force against a State, and 
added, “The first war of this kind would 
probably terminate in a dissolution of the 


Union.” In the Convention of the State of | 
Virginia which ratified the Constitution, Pa- 


trick Henry strongly objected to the words, 
* We, the people,” on the ground that the 
construction might be put upon them, which 
the Northern party are attempting now: 
Madison replied and showed conclusively that 
it was ‘* to be binding on the people of a State 
only by their own separate consent.” Besides 
the testimony of Hamilton and Madison, we 
have the distinct views of Washington, Luther 


Martin, and others, to the same effect, that ‘‘a | 


consolidation of the States into one simple re- 
public is not less unattainable than it would 
be inexpedient.” 

This and the other evidence of the same de- 


scription which Mr. Spence brings forward is | 
uite conclusive as to the right of Secession. | 


fe might have proved his case still more satis- 
factorily by an_ appeal to the original theory 
of all Federal Unions. For what is the mean- 
ing of such a Union? Simply that each State 
sacrifices certain prerogatives in order to se- 
cure certain advantages which can be derived 
from no other source. No State is bound to 
continue its allegiance to the Union after its 
fundamental condition has been violated, and 
these advantages no longer accrue from it, but 
cease to be adequate compensation for the sa- 
crifice of privilege and power. This is mani- 
festly the case in the American Union, and 


of the first Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, 
father of the noble book-maker who has so 
recently paid the debt of nature. Atall events, 
they will find that instead of being .a work 
which throws any important light upon the 
political history of the last half or quarter of 
a century, it is mainly devoted to a record 


‘of the sights and scenes encountered by his 


Grace during a voyage in his yacht in the 

Mediterranean in the years 1827-28, under- 

taken, as we gather from the preface, for the 

purpose of relieving the Duke from some of 
, the pecuniary embarrassments which were even 
' then beginning to make themselves felt by the 
| owner of “ princely Stowe.” 

The fall of the late Duke of Buckingham 
and his untimely death last year, as appears 
from this preface, were but the crowning point 
of an evil course which had been commenced 
in the time of his father, the author of the pre- 
sent Private Diary. Richard, first Duke, ‘had 
lived for years in a style of princely magnifi- 
cence ; his expenditure upon all the luxuries 

of literature and art were enormous; and the 
_munificent spirit in which he had maintained 
the royal family of France and its numerous 
followers during their residence upon one of 
_ his estates, not only drained his exchequer, but, 
| burdened him with debt.” To a prudent and 
sensible mind the ledger of such a nobleman at 
| the end of the year might have whispered that 
lit is always well to be just before you are 
| generous; and that it is a more sacred duty to: 
| pay one’s own tradesmen, and to expend a fair 
part of one’s income on one’s estates in a legi- 
timate manner, rather than to extend to exiled 
Sovereigns such hospitalities as must be paid 
for either at the cost of one’s own dependants 
now, or at a fearful sacrifice hereafter by one’s 
son and his suecessors. ‘* Neither Louis XVIII. 
nor Charles X.,” he complains, ‘took the 
slightest notice of the obligations they had in- 
curred” towards the noble house of Bucking- 
ham, ‘‘apparently regarding such imprudent 
generosity as the natural acknowledgment of 
their exceeding merit.” It is all very well for 
a Duke to complain in this style ; but he should 





remember that there is such a thing in the 
world as ostentatious benevolence, and that 


even if the literal interpretation of the Con- | such a virtue can never be cheaply gratified ; 





L862. 
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and that, as a matter of principle, there is but 
little difference between Mr. Leopold Redpath 

and Sir John Dean Paul when they subscribed 

to pious charities out of their ill-gotten wealth 

in order ‘“‘ to make themselves a name,” and 

his Grace the first Duke of Buckingham when 

he housed and fed the deposed Sovereigns of 

France at Wootton or Avington, out of moneys 

that in reality belonged to his son and his 

grandson. 

However, be this as it may, we can scarcely 
regret, as far as regards our own selves, the 
resolution of his Grace to go abroad and visit 
the Mediterranean, while his estates were being 
‘nursed ” at home, inasmuch as its distant re- 
sult has been a very pleasant and readable 
diary of his yachting excursion in the sunny 
South, and one which gives excellent and 
graphic descriptions not only of the countries 
which he visited, but also of the highest and 
the best society of all the foreign capitals 
where he was received as a distinguished guest. 

The first chapter of the Diary 1s really all 
that relates to the political history of the 
times ; and its sum and substance amount to 
about this—which every one knew before— 
that after Lord Liverpool’s death, the ministry 
was in a most unsettled state for months, and 
that, thanks to the intractable character of the 
King, all kinds of complications, combinations, 
compromises, and coalitions were talked about, 
for the few months during which George 
Canning was in possession of Downing Street, 
and that whatever ambitious views the house 
of Grenville may have entertained through that 
crisis, came to no definite and tangible result. 
The Duke of Buckingham “ could not act with 
Canning or with Wynn” (though the latter 
was one of the family clique) ; and so—his 
place was filled by an equally good and perhaps 
a better man—that is all. 

Considering that the Duke was going abroad 
only for a year to recruit his finances, we can- 
not help thinking that it savours too much of 
the melodrama when we read of the poor old 
man going into tears at quitting the ‘scenes 
of his childhood,” &c., on the evening when he 
packed up his traps at Stowe, en route for 
Southampton ; not, however, until after he 
had had an audience of the King, when the 
following sapient and scarcely truthful conver- 
sation is related as having taken place :— 

Duke, “TI told the King that I could not 
leave the country without expressing my deep- 
felt gratitude for his great goodness towards 
me, and my assurance that he had not a more 
attached or grateful servant than myself.* 

King. “* Ah! these are indeed strange times, 
and it isa strange political atmosphere that we 
are breathing. 

Duke. “So strange, Sir, that I cannot breathe 
it, and retire to avoid it.” 

Considering the reason given above for his 
Grace's “retirement ” abroad, there can be 
little doubt that the Duke proved his heartfelt 
gratitude to his Majesty on this occasion by a 
solemn fib, or what Roman Catholics call a 
‘* Hobart-Seymour,” to use no stronger term. 
The Duke did not go abroad because he could 
not “ breathe ” this or that atmosphere, social, 
moral, or political, but because he could not 
pay his debts without reducing his expendi- 
ture, and because he was too proud to do so 
in his own neighbourhood. 

_We need not trouble ourselves to accompany 
his Grace to Portsmouth, Southampton, Ryde, 
&c., but will simply record that the Duke landed 
with his suite at Gibraltar, on the 15th of 





* For very good reasons, too. He had recently been 
raised by the King to a Dukedom, the height of his own 
aspirations and the end of the political existence of the 
Grenvilles for half a century. 








, August, 1827, just nine days after sighting the 
Lizard Point for the last time. 

The events of the Duke's stay at Gibraltar, 
Malaga, &c., consisted mainly of dinners at 
the houses of the commander of the garrison, 
the British Consul, &c., with visits to the chief 
places in the neighbourhood which are of in- 
terest to tourists. The same may be said of 
the diary when the Duke arrives off the coast 
of Sicily and lands at Palermo, ‘‘does” Syra- 
cuse and Etna, Messina, Scylla, and Charybdis, 
whence he hastened on to Naples and thence 
to Rome. 

Arrived at the Holy City, owing partly to 
his high rank (which is always an object of 
worship in ecclesiastical circles), but probably 
in a larger degree to his near connection with 
several noble Roman Catholic families through 
his sister's marriage with the late Lord Arun- 
dell, the Duke of Buckingham found an easy 
entrée into the best of society, both English | 
and native, and it must be owned that his re- 
marks on the religious ceremonies, state func- 
tions, and public institutions, exhibit a degree 
of common sense, good feeling, and good taste, | 
which we should scarcely have been led to ex- 
pect from the father of the late Duke. We 
cannot say that his remarks, transparently 
true and natural as they are, will have any 
tendency to inspire our readers with a belief 
that the “ religions world” in Rome is or was 
one whit in advance of the “ religious world” 
of London in practical Christianity ; and we 
almost wonder at the fact of his Grace’s 
executor (or whoever else may be responsible 
for the work) having allowed so many para- 
graplis to stand, which refer to noble person- 
| ages, either now living or very recently de- 
| ceased, in terms by no means complimentary 
| to their memories. For instance, his Grace, 

while enjoying the civilities of the late Coun- 
| tess of Shrewsbury, shows up in no measured 
| terms what we should call her vulgar ostenta- 
' tion and pseudo-philanthropy, and more than 

hints that his own brother (the late Lord Arun- 
| dell) disbelieved at heart the asserted miracle 
| of the liquefaction of the blood of St. Janu- 
| arius, at which he was present, to all intents 
' and purposes, as one of the faithful worshippers. 
| In our opinion, whether Lord Arundell de- | 
| voutly believed in his heart what he saw with 
| his eyes, or contented himself with shrugging 
| his shoulders at the spectacle, and thereby 
| owning his opinion of the miracle as a priestly 

juggle, and nothing more, it is equally bad 
| taste to have inserted any record in such a 
| publication. 
| ‘The Duke happened to be in Rome at the 
| death of one Pope and the election of his suc- 
| cessor ; and having the entrée to all the cere- 
| monies which are gone through in the Vatican 
on such occasions, he has given us a really gra- 
phic and reliable account of them in a style 
which proves that his Grace would have made 
no bad ‘special correspondént ” to any one of 
our daily papers in want of a representative in 
the Holy City. In this respect, and in its pho- 
tographs of royalty disrobed, as royalty is seen 
in Continental capitals, it is impossible to speak 
too highly of these volumes. We are also 
bound to add, that from first to last the Duke 
writes like a scholar and a gentleman; and 
that if we are never surprised with any bril- 
liant and startling descriptions, or observations 
which betray a deep and philosophic insight 
into the springs of human action, or a grasp of 
intellect of the highest order, we find scattered 
up and down the three volumes many acute 
and witty remarks, much popular knowledge 
on subjects connected with geology, music, 
sculpture, painting, &c., and, it must be added, 














refined and cultivated mind. * No doubt, like 
dukes in general, he had by far too exalted an 
estimate of ducal rank (an infirmity which we 
fear that dukes share occasionally with sundry 
authors) and of his own importance, both soci- 
ally and politically. This trait leaks out from 
time to time, in spite of the author; no doubt 
he saw foreign courts and foreign society under 
the most favourable circumstances, and conse- 
quently was inclined to view matters through 
a couleur de rose medium; but taking off a 
large discount for all these defects, the residuum 
is, as we have said, a really pleasant and agree- 
able journal or diary, which will bly en- 
tertain the reader during three or four of these 
long winter evenings. 

We have, however, one serious fault to 
notice, and that is the thoughtless way in 
which living persons are spoken of in these 
pages ; which the Duke, of course, when he 
wrote them, never intended to see the light of 
publication. For example, what good is there, 
or rather what can there be but harm, in tell- 
ing the world that the present Lord Arundell 
of Wardour is a cripple, having lost the use of 
a portion of his body through a chill caught at 
Rome many years ago? And equally difficult 
it is to our faculties to discern what public 
interest there can be in the fact that ‘“ Lucy 
Tichborne that was, Mrs. Nangle now, called 
here two days ago:” or why the owner of 
Tichborne House should be held up to the 
admiring gaze of the world as ‘‘ bullet-headed ;” 
or why a plain country gentleman, such as Mr, 
Nangle, whose name has never hitherto been 
brought before the world, should be photo- 
graphed for our album of cartes de visite as “a 
gentlemanlike man of a sickly appearance.” — 

We had almost forgotten to add that in 
Chapter XVIII. the curious reader will find a 
most interesting record of the Duke's ascent 
of Mount Vesuvius while in a state of erup- 
tion, very similar to that which the same 
mountain has been exhibiting during the last 
few weeks, if we may believe the newspapers. 





Letters from Rome to Friends in England. By 
the Rev. John W. Burgon, M.A., Feliow of 
Oriel College. Murray. 


Wuerner three months spent at Rome is a 
sufficient warranty for any one to write a book 
about it, considering how many have been al- 
ready written, is, we presume, a question that 
most people will feel inclined to answer in the 
negative. A man must have great confidence 
in his powers of observation and description 
who ventures to address a volume to the public 
on such a subject without having had more op- 
portunities of becoming acquainted with it than 
fell to Mr. Burgon’s lot during his brief sojourn 
in the Imperial City. Only three short 
months in Rome, during which time he not 
only had to make his observations and take 
notes of all the strange sights and sounds that 
met his eyes and ears, and to make excursions 
hither and thither, but to perform the onerous 
duties of chaplain to the English church as 
well; and the result is before us, in the shape 
of a volume of not less than four hundred and 
twenty pages! Most of the letters contained 
in it appeared originally in the columns of the 
Guardian newspaper, where it would have been 
well for the reputation of the writer had they 
been allowed to slumber, along with much else 
of the same kind of correspondence to be found 
in our High Church contemporary; but then 
comes the usual excuse pleaded for the publica- 
tion of useless or indifferent books—the so‘ici- 





{much which proves that the Duke possessed a 


tation of friends. ‘These * friends” have a deal 
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to answer for, if authors are to be believed. 
There is scarcely a volume of execrable rhyme 
published, but it is at the solicitation of 
*‘ friends ;” not a volume of dull sermons, nor 
series of unreadable essays, or spasmodic and 
unintelligible impressions de voyage, except at 
the solicitation of “friends”! These are the 
ostensible culprits; but are they the real ones? 
It is, we suspect, far otherwise; or, at all 
events, that in such cases very little solicitation 
is needed, “for, where the wishes lean, how 
easy to persuade!” We regret that a person of 
Mr. Burgon’s learning and abilities—for that 
he possesses both we willingly concede—should 
oblige us to class him with the herd of writers 
who publish books at the solicitation of friends. 
But this is not our fault. We take it 
upon his own showing. And even had we 
not this confession, we should feel ourselves 
bound, in the capacity of guardians of the 
public against the needless multiplication of 
books, to take exception against the present 
volume. The iruth is, that if we except the 
author’s account of the ‘* Codex Vaticanus,” 
and of some few visits that he paid to the Cata. 
combs, there is nothing else in these four hun- 
dred and twenty pages calculated in the slight- 
est degree to excite either interest or sympathy 
in the mind of the reader. What, for instance, 
but the merest twaddle is the following ? :— 
“In fact, segting foot on French soil, to an 
attentive observer, is really like getting into a 
new world, so dissimilar is everything—cos- 
tume, language, manners, aspect, architecture, 
religion!” At Avignon he is puzzled by the 
fact of some of the people speaking Proveneal. 
“Tt is singular,” he says, “ to find in a town 
two distinct languages going on at the same 
time. A bookseller talks to you in French 
(with a highly provincial accent), and in the 
same breath addresses his shopman in patois, 
which no amount of attention enables you to 
understand.” Not at all singular, Mr. Burgon, 
as it appears to us; for what is more common 
than to hear both English and Welsh spoken 
at Bangor, and English and Irish in Cork or 
Dublin? Arles he wished to see, ‘‘ chiefly be- 
cause three British bishops attended the Coun- 
cil which was held there a.p. 314.” What a 
reason! ‘ But I forgot all about the right re- 
verend bench the instant I entered the mighty 
oval cf the ancient amphitheatre,” &c. Next, 
he goes into raptures about the ancient archi- 
tects, who ‘‘seem to have built for eternity. 
And how does all recorded time seem to shrivel 
to a span while we contemplate their handi- 
work !" Then, & propos of amphitheatres, he 
mentions that of Nismes, and “scruples not to 
say that the amphitheatre of that very interest- 
ing city is well worth inspection, even to one 
who comes fresh from the Coliseum.” Why, 
who that has ever looked into a guide-book 
could doubt that the Amphitheatre of Nismes 
was worth seeing? At Rome, after describing 
an exhibition of relics, he treats us to these com- 
mon-place reflections :—‘* Are we to suppose that 
these —_— believe all that they hear, or that 
they disbelieve it? If they believe, how ex- 
ceedingly infatuated must they be! If they 
disbelieve, how damaging to the religious life 
must the insincerity and hollowness of such a 
service become! Above all, how must it pro- 
voke unbelief in things which are worthy 
of all acceptation !" What is this but the lan- 
guage of an ordinary penny tract? Similar 
remarks occur in the author’s account of the 
several Romish festivals at which he was pre- 
sent. At one he notices an image of the 
Virgin, “ with her blue shawl, pink silk dress. 
rosy checks, black hair, and golden crown ;” 
and exclaims, ** What would Simon Bar-Jona 
or Saul of Tarsus have said to this? Nothing 





less than irreverence, of course, was either in-.| marked with the breathings. These were evi- 
tended or conveyed; but it was nevertheless | dently supplied in a much later age, perhaps 


inexpressibly distressing to the eye.” 
But enough of this commonplace! We have 
said that our author's description of the ‘* Co- 


dex Vaticanus” is interesting, and we shall | 


now draw upon it for a brief account of this 
remarkable manuscript. Mr. Burgon, although 
he saw it several times, only once had an op- 


portunity of carefully and critically inspecting | 


it; an inspection indeed that lasted for only 
an hour and a half, but which he appears to 
have turned to good advantage. This oppor- 


| the seventh, eighth, or ninth century; and 

the same hand that supplied them appears 
| to have gone carefully over the manuscript, 
deepening the colour of the ink where it had 
grown faint, but showing his disapprobation of 
certain readings by leaving them in their ori- 
ginal paleness. ‘‘'‘Thus, did the N éeAxvotixdy 
before a consonant offend him, or the E in 
| such a word as dxpeBos? He simply left both 
| letters in pale-brown ink. Did he disapprove 
'of the spelling of reovepaxovra? He re- 


tunity of inspection, which was on the very | touched every letter except the second E, and 


day of his leaving Rome, he owed to the kind- | wrote A immediately above it. 
ness of the Cavaliere G. B. De Rossi, one| to condemn a whole sentence? 


Did he wish 
Instead of 


of the most enlightened scholars and most ac- | drawing his pen through it, be simply left it 


complished gentleman in Rome, to whose good 
offices Mr. Burgon was also frequently in- 
debted in his visits to the Catacombs. The 
** Codex Vaticanus” he describes as follows :— 

“This famous Codex, then, which is numbered 
(as all the world knows) No. 1209, is a quarto vo- 
lume, bound in red morocco, about four and a half 
inches thick ; the vellum pages being ten and a half 
inches high, and ten inches across. Every page 


contains three columns, and there are about seven- | 


teen or eighteen letters in a line. The caligraphy 
is exquisite, and the manuscript, though it has not 
been always well used, is in admirable condition. 
The letters are very unlike what is commonly repre- 
sented ; thus, ten lines go into the space occupied 
by seven which Tischendorf has imitated. As for 
the uncouth woodcut in Horne’s /ntroduction, it 
scarcely gives any idea of the Codex Vaticanus at 
all: even the representation in Sylvestre’s Paléo- 
graphie Universelle, is anything but accurate. And 
the same must be said of the facsimile which Mai 
has given of an entire column. It gives quite a 
wrong notion of the original, which more resembles 
in the general character of the letters one of the 
ancient rolls found at Herculaneum than anything 
else. There is no space between any of the words ; 
nor was there, I believe, originally, a single capital 
letter to be seen in the volume from one end to the 
other. No part of the manuscript has at any time 
been miniated. There is an occasional division into 
paragraphs; but for several ‘consecutive pages the 
writing is often continuous, Thus, although every 
descent in the genealogies (St. Matt. i. and St. 
Luke iii. )}—each of the Beatitudes (St. Matt. v.)— 
and each of the Parables in St. Matt. xiii—is, if I 
remember rightly, contained in a separate para- 
graph ; there is no break, I think, after St. Matt. 
xvii. 22 and 24, until you reach ch. xx. 17. 


“The plan of the transcriber was to write each | freely, not much more. ‘Then there are trans- 
i ' 


book steadily on, column by column, until he finished 
it. There he broke off, leaving the rest of that co- 
lumn blank ; and (with one memorable exception, 
to be specified hereafter) he began the next book at 
the head of the next column. There is, therefore, 
only one entire column left blank in the whole 
manuscript.” 

Mr. Burgon then contrasts the ‘‘ Codex Va- 
ticanus,” or Codex B. as it is numbered by 
critics, with the *“‘ Codex Alexandrinus,” or 
Codex A. in the British Museum ; apparently 
inclining to the belief that of the two the 
Vatican manuscript has higher claims to an- 
tiquity than our own in the British Museun. 
Vercellone claims for it an early place in the 
fourth century, and argues that it must have 
been written at Alexandria. 
nion that it is one of the very codices, fifty in 
number, which Eusebius (at Alexandria) pro- 
cured, by order of the Emperor Constantine, 
for the use of the Church of Constantinople ; 
and it may reasonably strengthen him in this 
opinion, that it does not contain the last twelve 
verses of St. Mark’s Gospel—a peculiarity 
which Eusebius insists upon as exhibited by 
the best codices of the Gospels.” The first 
thing that strikes the eye as extraordinary in 
its appearance is, the fact of its being ac- 
centuated throughout and the initial vowels 


pale, and withheld from all those words the 
honour of accentuation.” Another peculiarity 
of the later hand—the same, it is presumed, 
that accentuated the volume—is its substitu- 
tion of the original small uncial commencing 
letter of each book by a bold painted capital 
letter in blue and red about three-quarters of 
an inch high. ‘On the other hand, a parti- 
‘cular ornament, delicately and skilfully exe- 
cuted with a pen, which is found at the end of 
Lamentations, Ezekiel, St. John’s Gospel, and 
the Acts, is reasonably presumed to be of the 
age of the original manuscript.” These are 
curious particulars, showing much ingenuity 
of observation on Mr. Burgon’s part during 
his brief opportunity of inspecting the manu- 
script. With respect to Cardinal Mai’s edi- 
tion of the Codex Vaticanus, strangely desig- 
nated by Mr. Burgon as a reprint, our author 
is of the same opinion as critics generally, that 
practically it is of very little use to the world. It 
is full of inaccuracies, aud, in fact, requires to 
be done over again. 

Omitting Mr. Burgon’s account of the mo- 
dern Romish services as rather tedious, we 
have still but very little space remaining for a 
notice of his visits to the Catacombs. These 
are all outside Rome, for the most part a few 
miles distant from the city. The entrance to 
them is by a long flight of stone steps, at the 
bottom of which you are furnished with a 
lighted taper, and under the direction of a 
guide, with a party usually eight or ten in 





number, proceed to traverse a long subterra- 


_nean passage or gallery. ‘This is about broad 


‘* He is of opi- ; 


enough to allow you to extend your arms 


verse passages, and on each side are the graves 
of the anciently buried dead. ‘‘ Originally 
every such ‘ loculus’ or recess in the wall was 
securely sealed.” But most of them have been 
ransacked, the sepulchral slabs have been re- 
moved, and the bones disturbed. Heaps of 
these may be seen, but they crumble into dust 
upon being touched. ‘Tbe visitor advances until 
some point of unusual interest, as it is supposed, 
is attained, when the Guide discourses about the 
wonders and solemnity of the place. ‘‘ Every 
grave, you are assured, is the grave of a saint. 
Every rude indication of a palm branch is 
confidently appealed to as an indication that 
you are standing beside the bones of a martyr. 
Every bottle, you are required to believe, was 
once full of human blood.” You proceed until 
you reach perhaps a small square chamber, 
having graves on three of its sides. ‘* These 
are probably of the kind called arcosolium ; 
that is, a sarcophagus beneath an arched recess 
in the wall, the whole being excavated in the 
tufa.” Every part here has been painted in 
fresco, the designs, style of painting, and even 
symbols closely resembling those at Pompeii. 
The last-mentioned are, for the most part, of 
a Christian character. But there is not much 
opportunity for examining the frescoes in de- 
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tail with a large party. The most irrelevant considers was set up ina still later age. Mr. 
remarks are hazarded by one person and an- | Burgon finds a confirmation of this view in the 
other, and finally, after about an hour's con- | following inseription—‘‘ Here rest the bodies 
finement in these subterranean passages and| of the holy martyrs Hippolytus, ‘Taurinus, 





chambers, you emerge into the upper air, | 
‘not altogether displeased to find yourself in | 
the land of the living again.” Such was our | 
author's impression, and, as we can imagine, a | 
faithful one, of a first visit to the Catacombs. | 
The strangeness, however, wore off upon fre- , 
quent repetition, and he then set himself to a 
collection of tle most remarkable inscriptions | 
and symbols to be found in these burial-places | 
of the early Christians. Mr. Burgon is of | 
opinion ‘ that the notion of burying in a cata- 
comb was, in the first instance, neither Heathen 
nor Christian, but Jewish.” ‘There are several 
Ilebrew inscriptions in the Roman Catacombs, 
as well as in other parts of Italy ; particularly 
at Venosa and Oria. The Christian notions | 
of burial coincided with those of the Jews, and | 
as the number of the Christians increased in 
tome and other places, these sepulchral “re- 
ceptacles increased likewise. ‘There is no 
reason to suppose that these were furtively 
constructed, or were at any time a secret to 
the authorities of Rome. ‘ Almost daily must 
a party of mourners have been seen carrying | 
their dead along the Appian ‘Way. Perpetually 
must tiles and slabs of marble have travelled 
in the same direction. How could the secret | 
he kept that fresco painting and sculpture, not 
to say the public worship of the Almighty, was 
constantly going on in structures so remarkable, | 
or rather, so unique as these?” We quite 
agree with this common-sense view of the origin ' 
and appropriation of the Catacombs. As to 
the inscriptions found in them, and their dates 
or probable dates, Mr. Burgon informs us, 
that in number they amount to about 6000, 
two-thirds of which, or about 4000, are re- | 
ferable to a period before Constantine, or | 
earlier than Bt aa the year A.p. 325. About | 
1250 of these inscriptions are dated; but 
‘from a.p. 71, when De Rossi finds his first | 
dated inscription, to a.p. 300, there are not | 
known to exist so many as thirty Christian in- 
scriptions bearing dates.” And of these Mr. 
Burgon never saw even one so old as A.p. 71; 
no, nor as old as A.D. 271. Of the examples | 
given by him, the first is not older than a.p. 
317, ““ when Gallicanus was Consul,” and may 
in fact be referable to a.p. 330, when Galli- 
canus was again Consul. Another is of the 
year 374, a third of 384, and a fourth of 402. | 
The others are of even still later dates. Of 
the undated inscriptions, there are four in a 
single sepulchral chamber in the Catacomb of 
Callistus, and a fifth in another part of the 
Catacomb, which have been only recently 
brought to light, and concerning which a great 
deal has been written. ‘These all refer to cer- 
tain Bishops of Rome in the third century, 
viz., Anteros, who was Bishop in a.p. 235, 
Fabian in 236, Lucius in 252, Eutychianus in 
275, and Cornelius in 250. The last men- 
tioned was the celebrated correspondent of 
( yprian. Mr. Burgon, however, throws dis- 
credit upon the originality of those five in- 
scriptions. He believes that they were set u 

in a later age—perhaps in the fourth or fifth 
century. First, because they are exceedingly 
curt, and on that account very unlike what 
would have been placed over the graves of 
such distinguished men by contemporaneous 





Herculianus, and John Calibites. Bishop 
Formosus preserved [their remains].” In this 
case it was clearly a later Bishop, namely For- 
mosus, who flourished in the latter half of the 
ninth century, that set up the inscription ; and 
why may not the same have been the case with 
the other five inscriptions named? There 
remains another view of the matter, which our 
author, however, mentions only to reject. ‘This 
is that possibly the five inscriptions may be, 
after all, only modern fabrications. . Of the 
last of the five, ‘t Cornelius martyr Ep.,” he 
observes—‘t It might indeed be suspected by 
any one who had never seen the monument 
that the word martyr was an afterthought ; 
and that originally the epitaph stood Cor- 
nelius Ep. But I looked at it very carefully, 
and I am persuaded that it was all written at 
one time, although certainly not until long 
after the days of the eminent Bishop of Rome, 
whom it commemorates.” 

Of the later inscriptions Mr. Burgon gives 
numerous examples, one of which, commencing, 
‘“* Maevs Pver Innocens,” he has thus elegantly 
rendered in verse :— 

* O blessed boy, already with the blest 
Thou makest thy dwelling! Thine a life, like theirs, 
Secure from chance and change. Methinks the throng 
Of saints and angels in that better world 
Meets thee like one returning, dressed in smiles, 
Back to his mother. Bursting heart, be still! 
And tears be strangers to these faithless eyes!" 

But here we must take: our leave of Mr. 
Burgon’s volume, which is not very noticeable, 
as we said before, except for its account of 
these inscriptions, and the notice of the Codex 
Vaticanus. The work: concludes with two 
long letters, addressed “‘ to an unknown cor- 
respondent,” and occupying more than a fourth 
of the volume. ‘These are exclusively filled 
with dissuasives to members of the Church of 
England from joining the Romish communion, 
but of a kind so dull and commonplace, as to 
be interesting only to readers of a like theolo- 
gical bias with the author, and scarcely even 
to them. 





Delle nuove Condizioni del Papato, &c. (On 
the Changed Condition of the Papacy.) Con- 
siderations by the Abbate Filippo Perfetti, 
late Secretary to the Cardinal Marini, Pre- 
sident of the Ghislieri College, and Librarian 
of the University of Rome. 

Tue game grows hotter, and the fun (for 

those to whom popes and popery are an abo- 

mination) ever faster and more furious. Here 
we have another book, grave, learned, profess- 
ing to be orthodox in faith, and zealous for 
the good of religion, summing up dead against 
the poor Pope and the pretensions to which 
he a most fondly. And here again the 
main interest of the work, at least for ‘* us 
others,” lies in the string of titles which follow 
the author's name in the title-page. A Cardi- 
nal’s Secretary, a President of the Ghislieri 

College, a Librarian of the Roman University, 

has gone over to the enemy! ‘Et tu, Brute!” 

A president of the “‘ Collegio Ghislieri ”! But 

does the heretic reader know whence comes the 

name of this college? Ghislieri was none 





hands ; and, secondly, because it is ‘* incredible | other than that terrible Pius V., the ferocious 
that four original inscriptions would all have | Dominican monk and Inquisitor, who became 
been worded and expressed so exactly alike.” | pope in 1566, and scourged Italy with a more 
Chese four are in Greek, and engraved in pre- | searching and unrelenting persecution of every 
cisely the same fashion, while the fifth, con- shade of heresy than the world had ever before 
taining the name of Cornelius, is in Latin, and | seen or dreamed of. And was it for this he 
engraved in quite a different style. This he | founded a college! that the president of it 





should thus turn and sting the bosom that has 
warmed him ! 

It is needless for us to trouble our readers 
with any analysis of the reasons put forward 
with every appliance of erudition, and’a great 
show of that dialectic of which Rome has ever 
been so fond, for coming to the conclusion that 
the temporal power is an impediment and a 
disadvantage to the spiritual papacy and to 
the Catholic religion, instead of being any 
help to it; that if the Pope has any real care 
for the maintenance and spread of the faith, 
he should hasten to rid himself of this fatal 
incumbrance, and that his true power and 
greatness will only shine forth in their full 
a re igs when this shall have been accom- 
plished. Of course we all of us knew all this 
long before the Abbate Perfetti found it out. 
At least we have the right to suppose so, for 
otherwise how came the learned Abbate to be a 
cardinal’s secretary and a president of the 
terrible old Inquisitor’s college? And it cer- 
tainly does seem as if poor Pius IX. might 
reasonably ask some of these learned rats who 
are running out of the doomed house one after 
another, ** How is it, gentlemen, if all this is 
so plain, that you never found it before? that 
as long as my temporal power was able to keep 
a warm roof over your heads, you were con- 
tent enough to dwell beneath it, and only 
scamper out and load it with abuse when it 
seems likely to fall?” This, however, is no 
business of ours. We have no objection at 
all to see that the house is divided against it- 
self, and look forward to the resulting cata- 
strophe with perfect equanimity. 

But there is another point of view, besides 
as presages of the approaching fall of the tem- 
poral power of the Papacy, in which this book 
and others of the same class by dignified ec- 
clesiastics, who are not only anxious to desert 
their colours but to make known the fact of 
their desertion to the public, may be con- 
sidered. Some months ago we ventured to 
prophesy in the columns of this journal that 
a very serious schism would ere long break 
out in the Italian Church. But the ful- 
filment of our prophecy has been more com- 
plete and more rapid than we had ima- 
gined. Things are moving quickly on the 
southern side of the Alps in these days. And 
now there is open and declared schism in the 
ranks of the Church. It matters not—at least 
not to us—who are the guilty schismatics. The 
enemies of the temporal power may show, if 
they will and can (and we do not say that they 
cannot), that they are orthodox and the Pope 
and his men schismatics. As far as we are 
concerned, and as far as the result is concerned, 
it is all the same thing. There is schism. 

Now the Abbate Perfetti draws a very 
glowing picture of the coming glory of the 
spiritual power of the Church as it shall be in 
its plenitude, when freed from the impediments 
of its earth-born helpmate, the temporal. He 
has not the slightest notion of any protestan- 
tizing relaxation of Rome’s claims in the spi- 
ritual sphere. On the contrary, he looks to 
her using them with a completer sway than 
ever. But how is this likely to be the case, 
when it has been found out and practically 
demonstrated by highly placed ecclesiastics 
that it is lawful to hold a different opinion 
from the Pope as soon as his opinion is an 
erroneous one, that is, whenever one has a 
different opinion from him? We have fre- 
quently maintained that the Pope and his 
counsellors are, in truth, right in declaring 
that the destruction of the temporal power will 
deal a terrible blow to the spiritual power. 
Rome knows the real nature of her temporal 
power too well not to see this, And it is very 
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strange that the Abbate Perfetti and his fel- 

low-rats should not perceive that the course 

they are now taking, however right it may be 

in reason and in truth, is, in point of fact, al- 

ready inflicting as dangerous a wound on the 

spiritual authority as on the temporal power of 
e Pope. 





The Discovery of America. By J. G. Kohl. 
Translated from the German by G. R. R. 
Noel. Chapman and Hall. 


Tuts work is one of an unusual character. 
For though comprised within the limits almost 
of a school treatise, it is graphic, thoughtful, 
and based upon original research. Not being 
acquainted with the work of M. Kohl, we are 
unable to deliver any judgment upon the merits 
of the translation; we can only say that the 
book as it stands is written in a style which at 
once arrests the attention, and that in spite of 
occasional conceits the language is both pure 
and forcible. 

The first chapter, which is entitled ‘“ The 
Precursors of Columbus and the old Uceanic 
Traditions and Fables,” forms an appropriate 
introduction to the two volumes, and testifies 
to the existence of something more than a mere 
desire of book-making upon the author's part. 
There are, indeed, in this chapter, as well as in 


many other parts of the work, indications that | 


the writer was thoroughly penetrated by the 
romance of the whole subject ; and numerous 
passages might be pointed out in it which read 
rather like the fragments of a prose poem 
than the sober and suspicious narrative of a 
modern historian. There is, however, through- 
out the whole work, an evident straining after 
philosophical treatment, which we think, on 
the whole, is not su . The reason of 
this may be that the author’s space was too li- 
mited to enable him to do justice to his own 
ideas. But, at all events, the narrative and 
descriptive portions of the book are the best 
worth reading; and in these, although the 
matter is necessarily very much condensed, we 
find the best popular account of the progressive 
discovery of America with which we are ac- 
quainted. 

It is curious to observe the order in which 


the various waves of immigration descended on | 


the Western Continent, and how accurately 
they mark the stages of progress and decay 
among the nations of the Old World. They came 
in fact in much the same order of succession as 
they followed in the East. In India we have 
the Portuguese, the Dutch, and the English ; 
in America, the Spaniards, the Dutch, and the 
English ; and in each case a certain interval, 
in which the French seemed likely to form one 
of the great colonizing nations. With the con- 
clusion of the fifteenth century the Spanish 
monarchy was consolidated, and the spirit of 
enterprise reached its culminating point in both 
Spain and Portugal. But Portugal was pro- 
bably too busy in prosecuting her rivalry with 
Venice, and in wresting her eastern trade 
from the old mistress of the seas to devote so 
much attention to the progress of discovery in 
America as she might otherwise have done. So 
that although two out of the three great navi- 
gators who first explored the New World be- 
longed to herself, her exploits and acquisitions 
in America were speedily eclipsed by Spain, 
Brazil being the only possession of importance 
which she retained in that hemisphere. ‘This 
state of affairs was finally confirmed by the 
Pope, who bestowed on Portugal the whole east- 
ern hemisphere, and on Spain the whole of the 
western. But simultaneously with the decline 
of the two great Catholic kingdoms, the two 
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| leading Protestant states of Europe rose into | the North as we to attack hers in the South, 
importance. England and Holland began to | And so far from England being called upon to 


stretch their limbs, and rouse themselves for 
the part they had to play. But here again a 
division of labour took place. Holland turned 
her attention more exclusively to the east, and 
England to the west. Holland, like Portugal, 
had only one great possession on the American 
Continent, which was named after her cele- 
brated navigator Hudson ; and this too, before 
the end of the seventeenth century, had 

into the hands of the English. Then finally came 
the French, who for awhile possessed themselves 
of Canada; and at length, on the expulsion of 
this last European rival, the whole of the vast 
tract of land from Davis's Straits to the mouths 
of the Mississippi, and from the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the Atlantic Ocean, acknowledged the 
supremacy of Great Britain. But while Hol- 
land was busily ce in ousting the Portu- 
guese from their settlements in India and the 
Pacific, England, it will be observed, never in- 
terfered with the American colonies of Spain ; 
and it is a curious circumstance, which has been 
commented on by Mr. Buckle, that while Spain, 





| stitutions, retained the affections of her colo- 
| nies, Great Britain, with her parliamentary 

monarchy, her free press, aud her compara- 
| tively liberal spirit, should have lost hers. It 
| must of course be remembered that the very 
same national character which made Spaniards 
loyal in Spain would keep them loyal in Mexico 
and Peru. But at the same time it seems un- 
deniable that these dependencies were in some 
| respects more liberally treated than our own ; 
, 80 much so indeed, that it may fairly be doubted 
| whether their separation from the mother coun- 
try was not after all a great misfortune, and 
whether any degree of self-government can be 
esteemed a reasonable equivalent for the an- 
archy, the violence, and the crime which has 
devastated Central America for the last quarter 
of a century. 

To Spain, then, on the whole, was conceded 
the colonization of Southern and Central 
America, and to England the colonization of 
'the North. And the steps by which each 
| country accomplished its mission were highly 
| characteristic of each. From Spain went 
| Cortez and Pizarro, in the capacity of great 





| military conquerors, with all the pomp and 
| circumstance of war, to bind the kings in 
chains and the nobles in links of iron. In 
England re-awoke the old spirit of the Scan- 
| dinavian rovers. Singly or in twos and threes, 
| small vessels, manned by the adventurous sea- 
| men of Devonshire and Cornwall, made their 
| appearance in the New World, and laid a 
heavy tax upon the argosies of the Catholic 
| King. Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir Humphrey 
| Gilbert, the founder of the first colony of Vir- 
| ginia, were in advance of their age. England, 
'as yet, had formed no grand ideas of trans- 
atlantic conquest, like Spain, nor of the true 
principles of colonization, like Shaftesbury or 
Oglethorpe. But the piratical adventurers of 
the sixteenth century had diffused through 
England a general familiarity with the New 
World. Much of the coast of North America 
had been touched at by their vessels, and for- 
mally taken possession of in the name of the 
English sovereign, though they had turned 
away from its comparatively uninviting aspect. 
So that when the political and religious dis- 
sensions of the succeeding century produced 
an exodus of the British people, they had, as 
it were, a home ready made for them, where 
the supremacy of England was already esta- 
blished, and where they could claim, if necessary, 
the protection of the British power. But Spain 
evinced as little desire to attack our colonies in 





| with her despotic government and corrupt in- | 


| 























assist her colonists, they frequently volunteered, 
during the century which preceded their sepa- 
tion, to assist her. 

Our author’s description of the conquests of 
Cortez and Pizarro is written with eloquence 
and feeling. It has been customary to suppose 
that the former was the more ferocious of the 
two. But according to M. Kohl, Pizarro was 
the more relentless exterminator. ‘The two 
men, indeed, seem to have been of widely dif- 
ferent characters. Cortez was a gentleman, of 
noble appearance, accomplished manners, and 
genial disposition. Pizarro was the son of a 
herdsman, rough, illiterate, and ungraceful. 
But he had the genius of a ruler, as well as of 
a conqueror ; and while Cortez ended his days, 
like Columbus, in comparative poverty and 
disgrace, Pizarro governed the regions which 
he had subdued to the day of his death, and 
founded two flourishing cities, which are still 
the capitals of Peru. Still it must be remem- 
bered that he had the example of Cortez to 
guide him, and a knowledge of the ease with 
which these apparently powerful empires could 
be overthrown to inspire him with confidence. 
When Cortez resolved upon the conquest of 
Mexico, he might, for all he knew, have en- 
countered an enemy as bold and skilful as Eu- 
ropeans. But when Pizarro marched against 
the Incas, he was aware that a sudden and 
vigorous onslaught was sure to carry all before 
it. 

In comparing the colonizing processes of 
Spain and England, M. Kohl awards the palm 
to Spain. ‘The English,” says he, ‘ have 
been repeatedly praised for their capacity for 
exploring and colonizing new countries. No 
one would wish to deny them this aptitude, 
but it must at least be acknowledged that they 
attained it very slowly, and after many un- 
lucky attempts; more gradually indeed than 
any other nations.” ‘The mistake is very na- 
tural in a foreigner. It had probably escaped 
his notice that the reason why England did 
not colonize America as quickly and as splen- 
didly as Spain, is to be sought not so much 
in our national character, as in our form of 
government. One of the great objects which 
Elizabeth pursued through life, was to keep 
herself independent of Parliament, and to this 
end was as sparing as possible of applications 
to that Assembly for money. This is the key 
to her alleged parsimony. Whether to aid 
the Dutch insurgents in the Netherlands, the 
struggling Huguenots in France, or to pro- 
mote discovery in America, Elizabeth could 
never be prevailed upon to open her purse 
very freely. Thus, what in other countries 
was done by the Government, was here left 
to private enterprise. Individual adventurers 
sought employment in the service of the States, 
and individual adventurers embarked in the 
pursuit of the Hesperides. In many respects 
indeed the enthusiasm excited by America re- 
sembled that produced by the recent disco- 
veries of the gold-fields. Flocks of penniless 
gentlemen and reckless speculators winged 
their way over the Atlantic: their lawlessness 
being frequently attested by the murder of 
their leaders or captains. ‘The whole autho- 
rity and resources of Government were never 
thrown into the game. Elizabeth would not, 
and the Stuarts unfortunately could not, effect 
much in the way of conquest. Cromwell did 
something ; and when our domestic troubles 
were composed by the return of Charles IL, 
we took some provinces from the Dutch. But 
England had never pretended to conquer 
whole empires like the Spaniards did. Both 
in the east and in the west we proceeded as 
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traders, and not as apostles and propagandists. | we have experienced in the neighbourhood of Van- 
There was nothing imperial, systematic, or | couver's Island, we cannot yet presume to deter- 
uniform in our policy. We colonized rather | mine. Russia holds, so to speak, in the grasp of 
like the Greeks than like the Romans; and | her gigantic arms, the whole northern half of the 


E Aare) ol Pacific. She has become there the neighbour of 
vere Sec ard — ~ ae ” set | England, of the United States, and of the Emperors 
remuspnere trom the F ope, even Aad he been | of China and Japan; and there, as elsewhere, she 


willing to give it us. This difference of origin | has become closely connected with the politics of 
between the colonies of England and Spain is | the two former, and also concerned in the approach- 
almost sufficient of itself to explain the differ- ing changes and revolutions of the latter. It is not 
ence in their histories. The United States had | so long ago that Russia has pushed her colonies 
never felt themselves so completely a part of | along the American coasts, already even down to 
England as Mexico must have felt herself of the golden gates of San Francisco in California ; 
Spain. The free institutions and absolute self- | that she has stretched a hand even into the centre 
government, established from the very first in of oa and or on the point of appropriating 
our American colonies, would of course contri- | O8¢ of the Sandwich Islands; and that she enter- 


: . $ tained the idea, which idea was moreover publicly 
bute greatly to this end. But the simple facts annourced in a ukase of the Emperor Alexander, of 
that the English cclonies were as a rule the 





rounded off the whole work. But when we 
contemplate impartially the successive steps by 
which the continent of America was unveiled 
to European eyes, we shall be surprised to see 
how equally the labour has been divided, and 
how closely the fleets and armies of the great 
naval powers have been pressed in the race by 
the half-starved ponies and fragile canoes of 
the indomitable Cossacks. 

The concluding chapter, in which M. Kohl 
sums up the loss and gain accruing both to 
America and Europe from the discoveries of 


| Columbus, is not the least interesting in the 


book ; and it betrays that same yearning after 
broad views and philosophie generalization 
which we have noticed as characteristic of the 
whole. 





growth of ‘primate enterprise, and the Spasish closing the whole of the Pacific north of the Sand 
ones the fruit of kingly conquest, must have 
stamped them at their birth with two distinct 
idiosyneracies, and have affected all their views 
of their relations with the mother country. 


wich Isles against foreign ships, and making it a 
‘ Russian lake,’ a ‘ mare clauswm,’ or, as it were, a 
Siberian sea, 

| “But the freedom of the seas was ensured against 
| these daring plans by an energetic and successful 








SHORT NOTICES. 





From the south we are now carried north- | protest of all the Powers. ; We seize, however, this 
wards ; from the gorgeous scenery of the tro- | pe to ray ge —— is to —_ to 
pics, and the smiling cultivation of the States, | Yt a eae y 0 Signa a eg Eo fi an a 
to the snow-fields of the Arctic regions, and | . 9“: 92 aruce on America and the *actlic Ucean 


the desolate plains of Siberia. Before however iy _ » found : ? 
proceeding to the history of our own Arctic | The description of the actual discovery of 
voyagers, M. Kohl gives us a brief sketch of | the north-west passage in 1853 is told by M. 
the part played by Russia in the gradual “ dis- | Kohl in his best style. Captain M‘Clure was 
covery of America :”— | blocked up on the west side of Banks's Strait, 
and Captain Kellett on the east. The latter 
having discovered traces of his neighbour, sent 
a sledge across the ice under Lientenant Pim 
to look for him. 


“ All the other nations [says he] spread the sam 
and reached the new world by the WATERY OCEAN 
patH ; the Russians alone mounted on horseback 
and opened the OVERLAND ROUTE. They made, in 
fact, & RIDE ROUND THE WworRLD. All the other 
nations followed the sun from the east to the land 
of the west; the Russians alone arrived there from 
the west and rode to meet the sun, and their migra- 
tion was exactly opposed to the universal direction 
of civilization and colonization, from Southern Asia 
across Europe, towards America.” 





“Tt was the afternoon of April 6, a memorable 
day in the annals of American discovery. All on 
board the ‘Investigator, M‘Clure’s ship, was still. 
His men, haggard, wasted, weakened by hunger, 
sickness, cold, and hardships of all kinds, had just | 
been preparing a grave for one who had died. They | 
perceived in the east on the ice a dark moving , 
point. They conjectured it at first to be a bear or 
some other of the wild beasts who were their wonted 
companions and visitors. The dark spot came 
nearer. It was a man! and behind him came 
other human forms and the barking of dogs. These 
strangers, whom they gazed on in amaze, were 





The pioneers of this great movement were 
the Cossacks. ‘The pursuit of the Sable first | 
led from the Ural mountains to the Pacific. 
‘The sea-otter led them a thousand miles further 


xcross the waters of the ocean to the north- | Strang 2 . : 
west coast of North America. Thus these | Englishmen. They announced themselves as Lieu- 


little animals played the same part in the | t2#2t Pim and comrades, the leaders of the sledge 
north-west as aes beaver in oth north-east, | Patty despatched by Kellett. ... The north-west 
and the Cossack sable-hunters of Russia were peunge wes tine Commcny Sieseee, patie 
‘ bistiaiian % thik wand of cteliaiaicn | FIRST TIME European sailors, coming from opposite 
co g é y a 


. " | quarters of the world, could shake hands on the 
precisely the same way as the French and En- | uppermost ice-capped crown of the far-stretching 
glish trappers in Canada. 


It was reserved, | statue of America. The whole Continent had been | 
however, for England to complete the ‘* won- 


| sailed round, all save a very small intervening por- 
drous tale,” and forge the last link that was | 
| 


tion, and even on this small portion, as they traversed 
wanting in our knowledge of the configuration | it by a bridge of ice, they had at least salt water 
of America. At this point we must insert 


under their feet. Now, first, it could be said that 
M. Kohl’s own views of Russian progress in the work begun by Columbus nearly four hundred | 
A ‘ ssl Tes 
the Pacific :— 


years before had been completed ; and, in pointing | 
“T may in passing, and at the conclusion, draw 


to that meeting of the Arctic voyagers, I here con- 
attention to the far-extending political consequences 





Egyptian Antiquities in the British Museum, 
described by Samuel Sharpe. (Russell Smith.) 


| Mr. Sharpe is an assiduous labourer in the field 


of Egyptian Antiquity. His History of Egypt is 
a valuable repository of information, drawn from a 
great variety of sources ; his Egyptian inscriptions, 
copied from monuments in the British Museum, 
Louvre, and other collections, are a store-house of 
texts highly useful to the investigators of hiero- 
glyphics. Amongst his smaller works, his A/exr- 
andrian Chronology, a collection of dates according 
to various eras, extending from the building of 
Alexandria to its conquest by the Arabs, is one of 
great practical utility. The little book before us 
is intended as a companion to the Egyptian gal- 
leries of the British Museum, the various objects in 
which Mr. Sharpe has described in their presumed 


| chronological order,—an order to which their 


present arrangement in the galleries more or less 
approximates. The book is illustrated with 
wood-cuts from the excellent drawings of Mr. 
Bonomi, and it will doubtless be of great ser- 
vice to visitors who wish to form some correct 
ideas concerning the miscellaneous collection of 
statues, tables, coffins, mummies, and oddities in- 
numerable, which are here gathered together. Mr. 
Sharpe has views with regard to the sound of cer- 


‘tain hieroglyphical signs in some of the names of 


Egyptian kings, which are not shared by most other 
Egyptologists; and he has certain chronological 
theories which are also not in accordance with those 
of Lepsius and the French Egyptologists. The 
principal difference between his views and those in 
question, Mr. Sharpe thus briefly explains :—“ If 
the reader should wish to know the dates given to 
the Egyptian kings by the best known German 
scholars, he may learn them by adding to our 
chronology three intervals of time, for which we 
have no buildings in Egypt; one of 200 years, one 
of 500, and one of 800. To our dates immediately 
before the year B.c. 1000, or between the kings of 
Lower Egypt and the great kings of Thebes, he 
may add 200 years. ... ‘To our dates before the 
year B.c. 1450, he may add 500 more, or 700 in 
all... . To our date of the great pyramids and their 





clude the historical picture of the great work which 
of that march led by the old equestrian chieftian 


I have endeavoured in @ narrow compass to sketch.” 

Jermak three hundred years ago. Including her 
last acquisitions in Mantchooria, Russia now occu- 
= in these districts, from the neighbourhood of 
ekin to that of the gold regions lately discovered 
near Vancouver's Island, an extent of coast of more 
than four thoussnd geographical miles, No Euro- 
pean or Asiatic Power there holds sway over a like 
extent. And although statistics give us no great 
account of the wealth, culture, population, and 
political importance possessed by these regions, 
there is yet no foretelling of what development they 
may still be capable. There are to be found 
amongst them many favoured portions, such as 
the romantically beautiful country of Kamtschatka, 
with many a sheltered valley capable of cultiva- 
tion ; the navigable river Amoor, which equals the 
Danube in size ; and of America the most favour- 
able coast districts in such high latitudes. What 
Surprises are before us in a nearer inspection of the 
mineral treasures of this reach of coast, after what 





builders he may add 800 more, or 1500 years in 
all.” Mr. Sharpe argues that 800, 500, or even 
200 years of Egyptian national life could not 
have passed without leaving some trace behind, 


Our readers will now understand that this 
gentleman’s work is a much more comprehen- | 
sive one than the ordinary books which bear 
the same title. He follows out as minutely as seeing that other periods of its history are so 
if he were tracing a map, the discovery of each | crowded with monuments and remains. We do 
cape and headland ; and his volumes embrace | not think the argument conclusive, and what 
not only what is best perhaps described as the | is more, we doubt the fact, and believe that 
Columbian epoch of discovery, but include all | there are many Egyptian monumental records 
the expeditions which have at any time con- | existing which must be referred to some one or 
tributed their quota to the grand result, from | other of these periods, which Mr. Sharpe erases al- 
the first Greenland voyages of the Shetland | together from his history. This is, rok too 
Islanders to the meeting of the Spaniards and | Wide a subject to enter upon here. Mr. ly ¢ 4 

he Russians on the coast of California. Start- | #Tangement is on the w ole pretty nearly that 
= : P | which an Egyptologist of the Lepsian school could 
ing from two opposite points of ‘the ae ak adopt, so far as the relative order of statues and 
the two lines of exploration which had been | ;,onuments is concerned, only the numerical dates 
nearing each other for two hundred years, at given are different. In the present state of science 
length met, and the work of American dis- | jt certainly would conduce to lessen confusion if 
covery may be said to have been virtually com- | : 


dates were banished altogether from Egyptian his- 
pleted. England put the finishing stroke which . tory previous to Alexander's time, and if antiqua- 
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rians would simply confine themselves to determin- 
ing the order in succession of the kings mentioned 
on the monuments. As it is, the conflict of dates 
is the cause of endless perplexity to readers unini- 
tiated in the mysteries of Egyptology. 


A Defence of my Professional Character. By 
the Rev. D. J. Heath,M.A. (‘Tallant.) Mr. Heath 
has appealed from a late decision in the Court of 
Arches to the Privy Council, and in this little book 
he appeals to the public. We hope the latter tri- 
bunal will take the case into consideration, and tho- 
roughly weigh and sift its merits. In the mean- 
time, we may say that Mr. Heath’s professional 
character needs no defence. A judicial conviction 
of heresy will not, we presume, make his friends or 
a discerning public think the worse of him. The 
legal consequences of conviction are indeed awk- 
ward, but no one will consider it a question of cha- 
racter. Mr. Heath contends stoutly that he is no 
heretic at all, but that his doctrines are entirely in 
conformity with the teaching of the Church. Of 
this, of course, we give no = but with regard 
to the ag question of the position of a clergy- 
man who in sincerity promulgates views which are 
thought by his neighbours, his Bishop, or even the 
judge of the Arches Court, to be incompatible with 
the dogmas established by Act of Parliament, it 
may be permitted us to observe that his character 
at is not at stake, whatever may be the case 
— - ce of his office. It is well known 

a clergyman formally convicted of heresy ma 
by a technical failure in the proceedings pres all 
the consequences of conviction, and continue to oc- 
cupy 4 leading and distinguished position among 
his brethren, Mr. Heath has a quaint, and we may 
say whimsical, kind of phraseology, which ma 
leave the reader in doubt sometimes as to what his 
meaning really is. That he shows learning and re- 
search, with great acuteness and ingenuity, cannot 
bedoubted ; and this said, we recommend the Defence 
to the impartial consideration of those who take an 
interest in the subject. 
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ON THE DATE OF THE HYPERIDES MANU- 
SCRIPT IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Tue Rev. Henry Stobart brought from Egypt, in 
the year 1856, amongst other treasures collected in 
or near Thebes, a fragment of Le be containing 
the Asyos ixiraQuos of the orator Hyperides. It was 
ably edited in 1858 by the Rev. Churchill Babing- 


rate facsimile of the whole of the text of Hyperides. 
The age of this manuscript is open to doubt. Mr. 
Babington places it conjecturally in the second 
century of the Christian era, but thinks that it may 
be earlier than this. On the back of the papyrus 


| are two texts of a different character. One of them 
| is not Greek, but Egyptian, written in a sort of 





cursive Greek hand, with the introduction of three 
or four Demotic characters, to express sounds un- 
known to the Greek. It is the earliest specimen, 
with one exception, of an attempt to represent the 
Egyptian or Coptic language in Greek characters. 
The exception alluded to is a papyrus now in the 
Paris Bibliothéque, which contains a whole treatise 
in Egyptian in Greek letters mixed with a few 
Demotic. The other text on the back of the 
Hyperides papyrus is in Greek, and is the horoscope 
of some unknown person. The commencement, 
which would probably have given us the name of 
the person whose nativity is cast, and the date of 
his birth, is unfortunately lost, but the position 
of the planets which are preserved afford some data 
for determining the time to which it belongs. It 
appears that in the year in which this person was 
born, the planets Saturn and Jupiter were both in 
the sign Virgo. Now, if we can determine when 





ab oar age to the time, not indeed when the 
yperides manuscript was written, but. when it 
was in use. The horoscope may refer to the owner 
of the papyrus, or to a child of his, or to some other 
person in whom he was interested; but at any rate, 
to some one who lived at the time when this manu- 
script was in frequent use. The text of the oration 
must be anterior to that of the horoscope. 


Without entering into laborious astronomical 
calculations, we have fortunately the means of ar- 
riving with tolerable accuracy at the year of the 
birth in question. Mr. Stobart brought from Egypt, 
in 1258, four wooden tablets inscribed with Demo- 
tic characters, which, on being submitted to M. 
Brugsch, of Berlin, were found to contain portions 
of an almanac, giving the places of the five planets 
in the Zodiac during a series of years. M. Brugsch 
published an account of these tablets in a pamphlet 
entitled Nouvelles Recherches sur la division de 
Tannée des anciens Egyptiens, suivies d'un Mémoire 
sur des observations pivaiiaiees consignées dans quatre 
tablettes E:gyptiennes en écriture Démotique. Berlin, 
1856. These tablets were headed with the regnal 
years of some kings; that which M. Brugsch calls 
No. 1, containing the years 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
and 15 of some reign; No. 2, years 16, 17, 18, 
19, in continuation, and three years, 1, 2, and 3 of 
the following reign. No. 3 contained years 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10 of some reign; No. 4, years 11, 12, 13, 14, 
15, 16, and 17 of some reign. M. Brusgch arrived at 
the conclusion that the regnal years in Tablets No. 1 
and No.2, from 8 to 19, were those of the Roman Em- 

r Trajan, ending a.c. 116, and that those which 
ollow are the first three years of his successor Ha- 
drian. This conjecture was afterwards confirmed by 
accurate calculations of the planetary positions made 
by Mr. Ellis, of the Royal Chonvanery of Greenwich, 
and must be considered as perfectly established. 
M. Brugsch considered that Tablets No. 3 and 4, 
which contained apparently a continuation of tho 
regnal years, followed in order. But he overlooked 
a circumstance which shows at once that Tablet 
No. 3, notwithstanding it begins with year 4, 
while No. 2 ends with year 3, cannot possibly 
follow in sequence. In the last year of No. 2, the 
place of Saturn is in Gemini and Cancer. Now, 
in the first year contained in Tablet 3 we find 
Saturn in Scorpio. Saturn must therefore have 
hopped suddenly over three signs. Again, in the 
last year of Tablet 3 Saturn is in Capricornns ; in 
the first of Tablet 4 he is in Virgo. It is evident, 
from this and other indications needless to mention, 
that Tablet 3 does not follow Tablet 2. In order 
to find its true relation to the other Tablets, a rough 
mode may be resorted to. If we prolong Tablets 1 
and 2 backwards and forwards hypothetically for 
the planets Saturn and Jupiter, recollecting that 
Saturn rans through the Zodiac in about 29} years, 
and Jupiter in a little more than 12, we construct a 
table which solves the difficulty ; and by the hetp of 
Mr. Sharpe’s Alexandrian chronology we find that 
the years 4 to 10, contained in Tablet 8, are those 
of the reign of the Emperor Vespasian from A.D. 
72 to a.v. 78. The years 11 to 17 in Tablet 4 are 
those of the reign of Hadian from a.c. 127 to A.c. 
133, as M. Brugsch had already assumed. 

In the table thus constructed there are several 
points in which the planets Saturn and Jupiter ap- 
proach the position given in our horoscope, viz. when 
they were both in the sign Virgo. One such point 
occurs about the years a.p. 94 or 95.. They would 
approach the same position again about sixty years 
later, a.c. 154 or 155, and again sixty years after that, 
a.c.214 or 215. According to the rough adjustment 
I have made, the position in a.p. 154 or 155 comes 


| the nearest to that indicated in the horoscope, and 


supposing these two planets to have occupied that 
exact position in a.p. 154, the last previous similar 
combination would have occurred about B.c. 205 
and the next would occur a.p. 513—there being 
about three hundred and fifty-nine years’ interval 
between the times when they occupy periodically 
the same relative position. te 
Neither of these two years have much probability, 
though either is ible. Astrology was intro- 
duced among the Greeks in the third century B.c., 
but it seems to have been most in vogue in the 
second, third, and fourth centuries of our era. 


this conjunction occurred, we shall get some ap- ; The Egyptian fragment above mentioned, which 
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appears to be a sort of commentary upon the horo- 
scope, is not likely to have been written two cen- 
turies B.c.,the Demotic character being then in com- 
mon use. Had it been written as late as a.c. 513, it 
could perhaps have approached nearer than it does 
to the Coptic. On the whole, the middle of the 
second century must be considered a highly proba- 
ble time for the date of our horoscope ; and the year 
ac. 154 has the best chance of being the right one. 

Taking these probabilities for what they are 
worth, we arrive at the conclusion that the Hy- 
perides manuscript was most likely in use during 
the second century, and was not written later than 
the first half of that century ; a result not far from 
that already arrived at by Mr. Babington, on gene- 
ral palzographical grounds. 

Perhaps some astronomer will test the accuracy 
of Tablet 3, supposing it to give the places of the 
planets from the fourth to the tenth year of Vespa- 
sian. Those of Saturn and Jupiter are as follows :— 
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ON FOSSIL REMAINS OF MAN. 


ABSTRACT OF A LECTURE DELIVERED BY PROFESSOR 
HUXLEY, F.R.S., AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTION, ON 
FRIDAY EVENING, FEB. 7, 1862. 

THE p of the lecture was to give an expla- 

nation of the interest attaching to two casts upon 

the table—the one that of a skull, discovered and 
described by Professor Schmerling, from the Cave 
of Engis, in Belgium; the other, discovered by Dr. 

Fuhlortt and described by Professor Schaffhause 
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in all periods of the world’s history been the same, 
or whether the older races, in any locality, possessed 
a different cranial character from their successor. 

| No evidence of the existence of such older and 
| different races has yet been obtained from Northern 
| Asia, from Africa beyond the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, or from Australia; it may be that the 
Alfourons and the mound-builders of the Missis- 
sippi valley are to be regarded as such ancient 
stocks preceding modern immigration ; but definite 
evidence is wanting with regard to these and simi- 
lar cases. In Northern and Western Europe, how- 
ever, there is little doubt that several races, differ- 
ent in cranial conformation, and in civilization, 
have succeeded one another. Below and,beyond 
the races of Roman civilization archzologists find 
evidence, first, of people who used iron, then of 
those who employed bronze. and then of those who 
were acquainted only with stone and flint or bone 
weapons and implements. How far these various 
weapons may have been used at different epochs 
by the same people, is a question yet to be decided ; 
but that in some parts of Europe, at any rate, they 


" 
| 
| 
1 


appears to be tolerably well made out. 
he remarkable crania from tumuli of the stone 


were cited as authentic examples of the skulls of 
people of the epoch in which stone axes ground to 
an edge were the chief weapons. 

The evidence of the antiquity of these people 
| afforded by the peat bogs of Denmark, and the pro- 


of the “refuse-heaps” of Denmark, and by the pile- 
works of Switzerland, were next considered. An- 
cient as the Borreby race may be, they peopled 
Denmark subsequently to its assumption of its pre- 
sent physical geography, and since its only great 
quadrupeds were the urus and-the bison and deer. 
The Engis skull, on the other hand, is of a date 
antecedent to the last great physical changes of 
Europe, and its owner was a contemporary of the 
; mammoth, the tichorine rhinoceros, the cave bear, 
| and the cave hysna, so that a vast gulf of time 
| separates him from the Borreby men. The skull was 
| shown, however, by all its measurements, to be fully 
as well developed as that of an average European. 
| The Neanderthal skull, whose age is not exactly 





characterize people of different cranial structure, | 


period at Borreby, in Denmark, figured by Mr. Busk, | 


bability of their contemporaneity with the makers | 


| rule, temporal and spiritual, far too closely for it to 

be possible that any illusion should exist among us 
| with respect to them. As well might you expect 
| the priest of St. Januarius, who has himself put 
| the chemicals into the bottle, to be a true believer 
| in the miracle of the liquefaction of that worthy's 
blood, as expect to find a population of really or- 
thodox Catholics in Italy. It is quite true that the 
condition of men’s minds in Italy is one of profound 
indifference rather than of hostile zeal against the 
errors of Romanism. There is—individual excep- 
tions apart—no religious earnestness, thought, or 
interest in the country. Had the Pope's temporal 
dealings with the people of Italy been of a benefi- 
cent instead of intolerably baneful nature, and did 
his claims not interfere with the recently roused 
passion for national unity and independence, the 
religious system of which he is the product and the 
chief expression might have continued, as it has 
continued for so many generations, unquestioned or 
at least unattacked. ‘This is true. And it was per- 
haps with reference to this condition of the public 
mind that Cardinal Antonelli asserted that there 
was no quarrel between the Papacy and the people 
of Italy. But he knows fully as well as any other 
| man living, the utterly irreconcileable nature of the 
breach between the Italians and the Court of Rome, 
and all the intense bitterness of the hatred felt by 
| every one of the populations of the Peninsula, but 
| most of all by those who have been subjected to 
| immediate contact with priestly government, for the 
“ Priest-King.” 

If the rest of Europe, therefore, received the recent 
astoundingly impudent assertion of his Eminence the 
Roman Minister of State with surprise, in Italy it 
gave rise, from one end of the country to the other, 
| to a shout of prs og derision and indignation. And 

it was very quickly and unanimously determined 
that such an answer should be given to the anda- 
cious falsehood as should leave no doubt whatever 
upon that point at least in the minds of either the 
statesmen or the peoples of Europe, and should, if 
possible, put the convicted purple slanderer to 
shame ; an answer, the significance of which should 
reach the dullest of the nothing-learning royal 

heads in the seclusion of their retreats, and at the 
' same time proclaim to sister-nations the real feeling 
| of the people of Italy upon the question of their 





from a cave in the Neanderthal, near Diisseldorf— | known, on the contrary, is the lowest and most | relationship to the Holy See. 


the former being the oldest skull whose age is geo- | ape-like in its character of any human skull yet | 


And while the scene that I witnessed in Florence 


logically definable, the latter the most aberrant and | discovered, though it presents certain characters of last Sunday was being enacted on the banks of the 


degraded of human skulls. 

The nature and extent of the cranial modifications 
exhibited by the man-like apes and by man were dis- 
cussed ; and their modifications were shown to de- 
pend upon variation in the capacity and in the form 
of the cranium, and in the greater or less develop- 
ment of its ridges, and in the size and form of the 
face. In respect of such differences, skulls have 
been called dolichocephalic and brachycephalic, or- 
thognathous and prognathous, &c. 

Neither orthognathism or prognathism are neces- 
sarily correlated with brachycephaly or dolichoce- 
phaly. But the most extreme prognathism is ac- 
companied by a dolichocephalic cranium, while per- 
fect orthognathism may occur with extreme brachy- 
cephalism. 

The known varieties of the skull have a certain 
geographical distribution, which may be broadly 
expressed by drawin 
world from Russian Tartary to the Gulf of Guinea, 
and by regarding the two ends of that line as eth- 
nological poles, while another line, drawn at right 
angles to it, from Western Europe to Hindostan, 
may be called the ethnological equator. 

At the north-eastern pole are situated the people 
with the most eminently brachycephalic and or- 
thognathous skulls; at the south-western pole 
those people which have the most eminently doli- 
chocephalic and prognathous skulls ; along the eth- 
nological equator the races of men are, for the most 
part, oval-headed, or, if dolichocephalic, they are 
orthognathous. Passing from the ethnological 
poles, in either direction, there is a tendency to the 
softening down of the extreme types of skull. 
Passing from this general view of cranial modifica- 
tion, which was expressly stated to be open to 
many exceptions in detail, the question was next 
taised whether the distribution of cranial forms had 


a line upon a map of the | 


resemblance to the Borreby skull. 

Great as are the differences between the Engis 
and the Borreby and Neanderthal skulls, the lec- 
turer stated that it would not be justifiable to as- 
sign them even to distinct races of men: for by a 
egeful examination of the crania of one of the 
poorest of living races of men, the Australian, it is 
possible to discover skulls which differ from one an- 
| other in similar character, and very nearly to the 
same extent as the ancient ones. 


Thus it appears that the oldest known races of | 


men differed comparatively but little in cranial con- 
formation from those savage races now living, whom 


‘ they seem to have resembled most in habits ; and it | 


| may be concluded that these most ancient races at 
present known were at least as remote from the 

| original stock of the human species as they are 
from us. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





FLORENCE, February 5. 
FLoreNce was very busy on Sunday in giving a re- 
| ply to Cardinal Antonelli’s astounding assertion, 
| that there is no quarrel or disaccord between the 
Italian people and the Pope; that whatever may be 
| the case on the far side of the Alps, in his own Ita- 
| lian home at least the Father of the Faithful and his 
flock understand each other, and are united in their 
| hopes and fears. This declaration of the Papal mi- 
| nister has been received by entire Europe with asto- 
|nishment. It is prettily generally and very truly 
believed that of all the professedly Catholic commu- 
nities remaining on the face of the earth, Italy is by 
far the least Catholic. It is very natural and inevi- 
' table that it should be so, We in Italy see the Pope 
| and his Cardinals, and his court and his system of 


| Arno, similar manifestations of opinion were to be 
seen in the other cities of the Peninsula, in Pe- 
ragia, Pistoja, Lucca, Leghorn, for example—and 
other towns of the provinces recently liberated from 
, sacerdotal rule, with especial strength of feeling and 
, zeal, Naturally, who best has known the Court of 
Rome shall hate it most. And we have only to re- 
member the scenes which marked the expiring ef- 
forts of the priests to keep unhappy Perugia within 
their clutch to estimate the enthusiasm of unani- 
mity with which the citizens there replied to the 
| statement that ¢hey had no quarrel with the Pope, 
| hor objection to the government of the cassock, 
Early on the Sunday morning all Florence was 
| gay with tricoloured banners; and when we do this 
| sort of thing in the city of flowers, at least, when 
| we do it on an occasion which stirs the popular 
| heart—we do it well. Fortunately, we had a lovely 
| spring-like morning, with just enough of gentle 
southern wind to float our streamers ; and really the 
| appearance of the town was that of a huge flower- 
bed. No flag is better adapted for gay effect on 
such occasions than the Italian “tricolor.” It is 
better than even the French synonymous ensign ; 
for the green is gayer, and harmonizes more prettily 
with the red and the white. It is far easier also to 
make a bouquet of the Italian colours than of the 
French. Nature herself supplies abundant combi- 
| nations of “the white and the red and the green.” 
| Only here and there amid the universal bloom of 
‘ bright colour the palazzo of some noted Codino 
| might be observed with shut windows and drawn 
| blinds, colourless, morne, and silent ; as cheerless as 
the political creed of its owners—as cold and un- 
| sympathizing as the spirit of his opinions and doc- 
trines. And the houses thus ostentatiously standing 
aloof from all participation in the popular feeling, 
ran no risk of receiving at the hands, or at 
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the mouths, of the populace any rougher treatment | done so, without any one single instance of dis- | 
order, or violence, or drunkenness, or quarrel, or any | 


than a salvo of hisses and groans. For we are at | 
Florence; and the Florentine civilization does not | 
commonly condescend to breaking windows and | 
throwing stones. 

At about eleven o’clock in the morning, the peo- 
ple began to gather in the magnificent “ Piazza | 
dell’ Independenza,” bearing innumerable banners | 
and labels in the hats of the majority. There were 
two kinds of these, one red, bearing the words 
; Viva Roma, Capitule d'Italia! Abasso i Papa 

Re ! »”» 

“Hurrah for Rome, the Capital of Italy ! 
with the Pope-King !” 

The other was a white ticket, with the words 
“ Bisogna jinirla. La Missione della Francia é 
Jinita,” 

“Tt is time to bring matters to a conclusion, 
The mission of France is finished.” 

There were a couple of bands of music, seeing 
that one at the head of the immense multitude who 
formed themselves into order of march would have 
been inaudible to the latter half of the procession. 
Gradually the vast crowd which filled the Piazza 
formed itself into erder of procession with very little 
aid or ordering from the capi popoio—the recognized 
leaders of the people, who were present; for the 
facility with which these people do anything of the 
kind seems like an instinct of order and faculty 
for combination peculiar to them. 

There was Dolfi, the patriotic macaroni manu- 
facturer, whose name has become known on the 
northern side of the Alps, towering a head and 
shoulders above the crowd around him. His in- 
fluence among the populace of Florence is curiously 


Down 


all-powerful. But on this occasion he seemed to see | 


no occasion to be other than a roi fainéant ; for he 
walked amid the procession apparently unbusied by 
any care for the management of it. His influence 
however was active there, for it was known that it 
had been intended by the red party in the city,—or 
the pink party rather ; for in that, as in all else, we 
are not violent or extreme in Florence,—to make 
the demonstration an ey for raising a cry 
in favour of Mazzini. But a decree of King Dolfi 
went forth, forbidding anything of the sort. An 
expression of poe feeling in favour of granting 
an amnesty to the veteran conspirator and patriot 
might be all very well; but this was not the proper 
occasion for it. The business in hand now was to 
give Antonelli’s impudent lie the most complete 
and convincing contradiction possible. Nothing 
which could call into activity any of the shades of 
difference dividing the Liberal party in Italy should 
be suffered to interfere with this paramount object. 
The Florentines were come forth to say whether 
it were true, that they were friends to the Priest- 
King and his claims. Let them answer that em- 
eee 4 and unmistakably, and it would be a 
good and sufficient work for one day. And the 
order was most punctually obeyed. The vast meet- 
ing was composed of every shade of the Liberal 

arty ; and no word was heard, in which all mem- 

rs of that party could not heartily join. 

As soon as the line of procession was formed, the 
front ranks of it, preceded by one of the bands, took 
the direction of the Via Cavour—the new name 
of the old Via Larga, one of the principal and 
handsomest streets in Florence—and passing down 
it to the Piazza del Duomo, and thence to the 
Ponte di Santa Trinita, then crossed the river, and 
went to the residence of tne French Consul near 
the Porta Romana, before which they defiled, as 
calling on him to remark the unanimity with which 
Florence gave jer answer to the boast of the Cardi- 
nal Minister. Leaving the house of the Consul, 
they re-crossed the river by the Ponte Vecchio, and 
so through the Mercato Nuovo passed into the 
Piazza della Signoria, and there, after havin 
saluted with well merited applause our new an 
popular Prefetto, the Marchese di Torre Arsa, 
separated in as quiet and orderly a manner as a 
congregation coming out of church, 


It has been estimated that the numbers taking 


part in the demonstration were between twenty- 
five and thirty thousand, er about half the entire 
male population of the city! And all this multi- 
tude met together, traversed the entire city, ex- 
pressed their opinion, and separated, after having 


superintendence or watching by any police or other | 
force whatsoever. 

On passing the closed and silent houses of some | 
of the more noted Codini, a tempest of hisses and | 
howls expressed the popular feeling towards those | 
who prefer the cause and interests of a knot of 
worthless and deposed despots to those of an en- 
| franchised and rehabilitated people. But hisses 
| break neither bones nor windows nor laws. 

The next day our friend the Lamipione, the 
Florentine Punch, “ made increment,” as Byron 
| said, of the occasion, after its own fashion. <A large 


| tions of the 2nd of February against the Priest- 
| King, in reply to Antonelli, have produced a loco- 
motive of the force of twenty-four millions of Ita- 
lians””— represents a locomotive machine with 
Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi as engine-man and 
stoker, drawing a train full of priests on a rail, 


salem!” The Pope, with his tiara falling from his 
head as he runs, together with a multitude of 
bishops, cardinals, and friars, are hastening down a 
hill in the back-ground to catch the train. 

The English public may be assured that the cari- 
caturist’s “Road to Jerusalem” expresses the real 
feeling of the nation with regard to the Pope and 
his Court, much more truthfully than the solemn 
talk of Cabinets about guaranteeing a due position 
to the Head of the Catholic Church. It is not my 
business here to volunteer any opinion respecting 
the desirability or the reverse of such a state of the 
_ national feeling ; but simply to declare that most 
unmistakably it 7s such, ; he, is es 
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Museum in Lincoln’s Inn Fields is now without a 
curator are of sufficient interest to the scientific 


through your journal. 


Parliament vested in a body of trustees, who have 
no power to choose a curator; but they are to ap- 
point to that office some architect who is to be re- 
commended to them by the Royal Academy ; they 
| are to see that he does his duty, and to dismiss hin 
| if he does not. When, upwards of twelve months 
,; ago, the late curator died, the trustees sent word 
| of the vacancy to the Royal Academy, and asked 
| them to recommend a gentleman to fill that office. 
|The Act of Parliament describes the qualifications 





| which are required in a curator; and the Council | 


| of the Academy, with the Act before them to guide 
| them in their choice, chose Mr. Joseph Bonomi, a 


| gentleman well known to artists and antiquaries. | 
They sent word of their choice to the trustees, who | 


| might be supposed to have then nothing to do but 


| to hand over the key and the charge of the Museum | 
to this gentleman who was nominated by the Royal | 


Academy as a fit person to be the curator. But the 
trustees were of opinion that they ought to criti- 
cize the conduct of the Academy and re-judge their 
choice. The Act of Parliament, among other quali- 


chitect, the buildings which he had erected were 
neither numerous enough nor important enough to 
ualify him for the post. The trustees and the 
yal Academy are not agreed as to what consti- 


with them, and that under the terms of the Act Mr. 
Bonomi is the most fit person ; and the trustees say 





| that he is not an architect, and therefore refuse to | 


| appoint him to the office. In consequence, the of- 
| fice remains vacant, and the Museum has no curator, 
| and three of the trustees have resigned to get out 
| of the quarrel. It might perhaps be as well if 
some Member of Parliament would call the atten- 
tion of the ministers or law officers of the Crown 
to this sybject. 8. 8. 








| lithograph, with the epigraph, “'The Demonstra- | 


which a finger-post marks as the “ Road to Jeru- | 


Tne circumstances under which Sir John Soane’s 


public to make me beg you to let them be known | 


The government of the Museum is by Act of 


fications for the curator, requires him to be an ar- | 
chitect; and the trustees were of opinion that as 
Mr. Bonomi had never been apprenticed to an ar- | 


tutes an architect, nor as to their respective duties. | 
The Academy say that the choice of a curator is | 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. Halliwell, the recent purchaser of Shake- 
spere’s garden, is engaged upon an extraordinary 
labour. It is no other than the reproduction, in 
exact facsimile, of all the quarto editions of Shake- 
spere’s plays, from the earliest date to the year 
1700. This enterprising scholar estimates the ex- 
pense at £7000. We only hope he may get at 
least one-half of the money back again inte his 
| pocket. 

The death of a well-known literary man, and 
collector of curiosities, is mentioned in the Conti- 
nental journals—Ignatius Castelli, born on the (th 
of May, 1771, and consequently ninety-one years of 
age. Castelli wrote the text of the Swiss Family, 
set to music by Schlosser, and performed in Paris, 
with French words, in 1825. He also translated 
numerous operatic and dramatic pieces. To show 
how slightly he estimated his own performances, he 
oe to his friends this epitaph on him- 
elf :—“ Here lies a man who was ever devoted to 
art and honour; he was not of much importance 
when alive, and now he is nothing at all.” It was 
as an industrious “collector,” however, that Cas- 
| telli was so well known in Vienna, where he re- 

sided. No freak of civilization is so strange as this 
| mania for “collecting” boxes and shelves full of 
certain articles. The Duke of Sussex, it is well- 
known, sent far and wide for old Bibles and tobacco- 
pipes. A gentleman at Bristol collects walking- 
sticks and quaint umbrella-handles ; he has been 
known to walk some four miles after a stranger who 
carried a handsome walking-cane, in order to ascer- 
_ tain the house he would have to send his servant to 
with a note making a handsome offer for the covet- 
able prize. A clergyman, who formerly collected 
| shells, and who only sold out when he heard of a 

rival collection being on its way from the West 
| Indies, is now equally ardent after every descrip- 
tion of female postry. Castelli was known to all 
all the auctioneers and shopmen of Vienna, as pos- 
sessing a mania for snuff-boxes, and at the time of 
his decease his specimens numbered 1800. 


The first volume of the collected works of Joseph 
Mazzini has just been received by Messrs. Triibner, 
of Paternoster Row; with it has arrived a volume 
bearing the autograph signatures of Mazzini and 
Garibaldi. Ten copies, we are informed, have been 
thus inscribed, only one of which comes to this 
country. Messrs. Triibner and Co. are disposed to 
part with this enriched copy, but they demand a 
very high price for it. 

Previous to the present political troubles in the 
United States, historical students there were busily 
engaged collecting tracts, books, and manuscripts, 
of every date, and in any language, that would 
| throw the least light upon the early history of the 
| New World. Ere long Australia will exhibit simi- 
lar literary industry. Sir Charles Nicholson, one of 
the most eminent men in the colony, visited this 
country a short time since, and took back with him 
as many curious works as he could find, having re- 
ference to the first settlements there. Mr. Roderick 
Flanagan, a colonist, we now learn, has in prepara- 
tion a History of New South Wales, from the dis- 
covery of Australia in 1616 to the present time. It 
will be published in two volumes by Messrs. Low 
and Son. 

A new edition of Major Henry Shakespear's 
Wild Sports in India, is announced by Messrs. 
| Smith and Elder. It will give more complete in- 
| structions for sportsmen, and include some valuable 
' remarks on the breeding and rearing of horses, and 
the formation of a light irregular cavalry. 

Ten or twelve years ago, Mr. Redfield, of New 
| York, published the first edition of the compilation 
known as Men of the Time. It was afterwards 
sold to the late Mr. Bogue, of Fleet Street, who 
| re-modelled it for the English market, and eventually 
| it passed into the hands of Mr. Routledge, who 
}now announces a new edition, edited by Mr. 

Edward Walford, with some hundreds of new 
biographies added. 
Books of travel and adventure, next to the more 
successful works of fiction, have the greatest circu- 
| lation at our large lending libraries, We learn 
| 
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that Lieut.-Colonel Torrens has a work, entitled 
Travels in Ladik, Turtary, and Kashmir, in prepa- 
ration. It will comprise a history of the recent | 
expedition to Central Asia, and in the appendix 
Lord Hay will give an account of the finding of 
Adolphe Schlagintweit’s note-hook. The book will 
be illustrated by chromo-lithographs, and may be 
expected from the house of Messrs. Saunders and 
Otley. 

A most irteresting discovery is announced in a | 
Hull newspapers. ‘The operations for the con- 
veyance of water from Springhead to Stoneferry 
have now fairly got into work, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Dale, the engineer. About three 
hundred yards of the trench have already been 
made, and in digging at the depth of about a hun- 
dred feet from the surface, a boat has been discovered 
lying right across the trench. The boat is of oak, 
and is evidently a Roman relic, and must have been | 
buried for at least a thousand years.” | 


Few people are aware that ina quiet and sombre- | 
looking house in Westbourne Grove resides a prince | 
of the house of Bonaparte, Prince Louis Lucien | 
Bonaparte, the student and eminent linguist, who 
occupies his time almost exclusively with the 
grammars and dictionaries of every European lan- | 


In his recently published travels, Petermann re- 
lates a pretty anecdote, showing the reverence of the 
Mahometans for the Koran. “Some days ago,” he 
says, ‘I was surprised in my dwelling, near Bagdad, 
by a singular procession. A number of school- 
children, in their holiday dress, carrying a flag and 
a basket covered with a green veil, paid me a visit. 
They stood before my door, and one of them recited 
a long poem in praise of Mahomet and the Koran. 
I asked what they had concealed under the veil in 


| the basket, which they had placed before me ; they 


answered that it was the Koran. I lifted the veil, 
and there lay the sacred book. It was a children’s 
feast, to celebrate the event in the life of one of 
them (the one who recited the poem)—of having 
that day read through the Koran for the first time. 
They went from house to house, collecting presents 
for their teachers. I gave them a small piece of 
silver, with which they went away overjoyed.” 

Mr. Noél des Vergers has brought to a successful 
conclusion the difficulties which attended the pub- 
lication of Count Borghese’s complete works. The 
Count is well known as a distinguished épigraphiste, 
and his writings possess great value, espesially his 
Fasti Consulares. 


In the course of this month (February) the Na- 


guage and idiom. His Highness has here amassed | tional Museum will be opened at Naples, containing 
the “finest collection of linguistic and dialectical the magnificent collection of Cumean antiquities, 
works ever brought together. Some thousands cf which the Prince of Carignano has purchased for 
volumes are entirely in Welsh, whilst every known | twelve thousand francs from the heirs of the Count 
book relating to our county dialects graces the | of Syracuse, and presented to the Museum. 

library. The collection on the slang and cant idioms | fn or ae RR Cg ee . f 
of the various countries is most extraordinary, those | ; otk re re er pty f it a. 9 Pa he. r 
oaks having rterence to London sang an cant | {afte the sth of aly appear bet 
alone numbering more than two hundred. His fessorships in the U Se uite of Navies ave Gite’ 
Highness appears to be equally conversant with the | yyy o pene tbe are ee UP» 


vulgar dialect of the Laplander, the argot of the | and the number of students enrolled is very large. | 


| The lectures of Professor Vera (the distinguished 





Parisian, or the lingua Franca of Trieste or Malta. 
The Moniteur very recently published an official 
Report on the donations made to the Imperial Li- 
brary during the year 1861, and amongst the printed 
works we observe twenty-one volumes from Prince 
Lucien Bonaparte, the fruits of his studies on Euro- 
pean linguistics. From the same Report we learn 
that the Russian Government has sent to the Library 
a complete collection of the documents relating to 
the emancipation of the serfs, in twenty-nine vo- 


lumes. There have also been presented a very curi- | 


ous Map of the World, on vellum, by Jehan Cossin, 
a Dieppe pilot, dated 1570; a collection of the 
Charts published under the direction of the British 
Admiralty in 1860; a copy of the splendid Map of 
Gaul, under the pes-censalats of Cesar, published 
by order of the Emperor; and an Ethiopian Manu- 
ny containing the Fetha-Nagast, or Ethiopian 
code, 


_ The Rev. Dr. Tweedie has recently published a 
little book on Satan, entitled, Satan as Revealed in 


clot 


The “ Labédoytre Library ” is now being disposed 
of in Paris by auction. The sale will occupy nearly 
a month, 

It is stated that Mr. Millais has in hand three 
pictures for the Royal Academy this year. One is 
to be the Parable of the woman who lost the piece 
of silver and diligently sought for it until it was 
found, Another (very large), Polonius giving his 
paternal lecture to Laertes before the latter's depar- 
ture for Paris. The third will be entitled The 
Ransom. 


Messrs, Hurst and Blackett announce for appear- 
ance during the present month, Down South ; or, 
An Englishman's Experience at the Seat of War 
in America; by 8. Phillips Day, Esq., special cor- 
respondent of the Jorning Herald; in two volumes, 
with portraits. 


The new volume for March of Hurst and Blackett’s 
Standard Library of Cheap Editions will comprise 
Miss Kavanagh’s Adele. 


The Country Gentleman, a novel, by Scrutator, 
will be published immediately by Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett. 


Mr. F. Christie announces for publication a work 
bearing the somewhat mysterious title of The An- 
gular Alphabet. 


yada very appropriately bound in sleek black ' 


Hegelian scholar) excite particular interest; and 
also those of Signor Marzola on general literature. 
On the 30th of January Signor Pisaneili opened his 
| course on Constitutional Law with a learned and 
eloquent discourse. 
model of those in the north of Italy, are opened in 


| 





| fifty-four in number, which have in six months 
| educated nearly four thousand communal school- 
| masters, have terminated their labours. The provin- 
| cial councils have voted funds for industrial schools, 
| and their organization will soon be effected. We 
can but contrast this vast progress of the work of 
| education with the state of ecclesiastical institutions 
in this country. In February, 1861, there existed 
in the southern provinces of Italy 1296 convents and 
monasteries, inhabited by 21,612 persons of both 
sexes, with a total revenue of about £293,136; 
only 12,713 persons deriving benefit from this in- 
| come, 8899 being excluded as mendicant friars. 


Astronomical Observatory on Mount Ararat.— 


tinguished Russian astronomer, to enable him to 
erect an observatory on Mount Ararat. This ob- 
servatory, as well as another which it is contem- 
| plated to erect on a mountain near Punah, and 
which is to be placed under the superintendence of 
| Captain Jacob, may be regarded as results of the 
/ successful astronomical observations of Professor 
| Piazzi Smyth at Teneriffe. 


Alexandre Dumas (the elder) has just finished a | 


| dramatic composition, entitled Le Diable & Palerme, 
| which is said to meet with great success. 





SCIENCE. 





ETIUNOLOGY IN ENGLAND. 


Transactions of the Ethnological Society of 
London. 1861. Murray. 
SECOND NOTICE. 
PassrnG over several papers of considerable 
| value we find one, on “ The Unity of the 
Human Species,” by Mr. Dunn, to which we 
must assign a few words of special notice. Mr. 
Dunn for many years past has been known 
, most favourably for his researches in what is 


Seventeen colleges, on the | 


| the Neapolitan provinces ; and the normal schools, | 


The Emperor of Russia has recently presented the | 
sum of 125,000 francs to Professor Struve, the dis- | 


now called the science of Psychology. The 
bent of his mind therefore leads him very far 
away from the arguments usually supplied re- 
specting the unity, and bears him to the con- 
sideration of the hypothesis on the bases of 
physiological and psychological knowledge. In 
behalf of the unity of the humau race, Mr. 
Dunn adduces, firstly, the uniformity in the 
average duration of life among all the nations 
of the earth, when placed under similar cir- 
cumstances in regard to climate and modes 
of life. Next, the uniformity that exists in 
regard to the period when boyhood and girl- 
hood ends and adolescence commences. Thirdly, 
he dwells on what he calls the economy of 
the sexes; contending that the fertility of 
hybrid races, even where the affinity is most 
remote, is beyond all dispute, and indeed that 
half-castes very generally combine the best at- 
tributes of the two races from whence they 
originate. Lastly, from a physiological point 
of view, Mr. Dunn maintains that human 
blood presents the same identical corpuscles, 
contains the same elementary coustituents, and 
in a word is the same in all races of men. 

We give a willing assent to all the above 
statements, but at the same time we must 
maintain that the last argument (which our 
author evidently: considers the strongest) is 
really of very little weight ; for although it is 
true that microscopically the blood of all men 
is ceteris paribus identical, yet we contend 
that this identity is not special; for our 7 
and we speak from some practical knowledge 
of the subject, we affirm that, as far as we yet 
understand the matter, there is an identity 
between the blood of the human subject and 
certain of the domestic animals ; such, for ex- 
| ample, as the ox and the hog. We dare place, 
for example, three specimens of the life-giving 
‘fluid, derived from the three sources named, 
before any physicist, and dare challenge him 
to prove by any distinct demonstration made 
purely on the fluids themselves, from which of 
the three sources they were derived. 
| Passing to the psychological division, Mr. 
' Dunn insists that in this the entire truth of 
| the unity is embodied. ‘The more we observe, 
'and the more diligently we study the compo- 
| site nature of man as an animal and social, 
a moral and religious, as well as an intellec-, 
tual and thinking being, the more clear and 
irresistible becomes the conviction that the 
genus Homo is endowed with innate and in- 
_stinctive cravings, and that throughout his 
life, of whatever race he be, the same mental 
tendencies prevail. Man, of whatever race, is 
at first the mere creature of sensation and in- 
_stinct; as soon as embryonic life is past, and 
|an independent individual existence is esta- 
blished, the nascent consciousness becomes 
awakened, the senses coming into play from 
the moment of birth. And thus the outer life 
begins with consciousness, and with conscious- 
ness ends. ‘This consciousness is one and indi- 
visible ; its unity is the deepest and most in- 
disputable fact in the nature of man. The 
true difference between man and the lower 
animals rests specifically and fundamentally on 
the greater number and higher nature of his 
intellectual and his perceptive faculties, and 
on his moral and religious attributes. It is 
| however through the phenomena of the intel- 
| lectual consciousness that man is raised so im- 
measurably above the brute creation, and at- 
tains to his dominant mental development in 
the highest reason and the freest will. The 
human mind, rising above sensation and above 
perception, soars into the regions of represen - 
tative knowledge, and grasps through the in- 
tellectual and reflective faculties, abstract ideas 
_ and universal truths. To crown the whole, he 
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takes as his exelusive prerogative, common to 
all races of men, the faculty of articulate 
speech. 

Dwelling at some length on these themes, 
Mr. Dunn passes towards the close of his paper 
to a more abstract view. He teaches that as 
by no training can we produce a new mental 
faculty, any more than a new organ of sense, 
and while, on the other hand, the elements of 
an intellectual, moral, or religious nature do 
not exist. al initio in any race, so wherever we 
meet with unmistakeable evidence of the work- 
ings of an intelligent nature, and with proofs 
of the existence of moral and religious intui- 
tions, we recognize the germs, however ob- 
scurely developed, of our common humanity. 
Further, as we can point to no race destitute 
of the instinctive, sensational, perceptive, and 
intellectual intuitions of the mind, so we must 
admit an identity running through all. In 
conclusion, admitting that the unity of the 
species by physiological and psychological evi- 
dences has been established, the questio vexata, 
says Mr. Dunn, still remains— Has there 
been more than one creation of the same ge- 
nus? Differing from Professor Agassiz, he 
answers this question with Prichard, Latham, 
Forbes, and Carpenter, that there is no neces- 
sity for the idea of the primitive existence of a 
number of distinct protoplasts, and that in fact 
the evidence is in favour of an origin of the 
human race from one pair. 

We can scarcely over-estimate the value of 
Mr. Dunn’s communicatiun ; and in respect to 
the unity of the species, in so far as he has en- 


the high ridges. 


that many tribes of people dwell who are pro- 
bably the Aborigines or natives of the “ty 
The great mass of the people who inhabit 
China are those who dwell in cities, villages, 
and hamlets, cultivating the country, following 
the pursuits of commerce, and acknowledging 
the authority of one Emperor: these may be 
considered to be the Chinese people; but in 
the islands of Formosa and Hainan, as well as 
in the western frontier, dwell those native 
savage tribes who acknowledge no authority 


own hills, and have ever maintained their own 
independence. 

The island of Formosa is divided from north 
to south by a chain of mountains that, as it 
were, cut the island in two. 

On the western side live the Chinese, who, 
passing from the province of Fuh-kien, have 
gradually driven away the original inhabitants 
to the eastern side. These people are savage 
and untamable in every respect, and attack 
all who pass the boundary between the two 
sides of the island. ‘They live in a constant 
state cf hostility with the settlers on the west 





coast, and are very troublesome to them, re- 
| quiring constant vigil nee and care to guard 
against their attacks. There is some trade 
_earried on by barter through certain of the 


mountains, and to facilitate the transit of goods, remained a separate people, divided into various 
many roads have been cut, at great expense 
and with vast labour, over the passes between | 


tribes, ruled over by governors or chiefs of 
their own; but some of them have taken office 


| : , as soldiers in the Imperial army, in which there 
It is among the mountains that have thus | are sections composed wholly of these races. 
been described, and in the valleys they enclose, | 


The mountainous regions of Nan-ling and 


| Mei-ling, between Kwang-si and Kwei-chau, 
_ give lodgments to many clans of the Miautsze, 
{or “children of the soil,” as the words may 


be rendered, and which they no doubt are. 
It is singular that any of these people should 
have maintained their independence so long, 
when a portion of them have partially sub- 
mitted to Chinese rule; those who will not 
submit are called sang Miautsze, or wild and 


| unsubdued, while the others are termed shuh, 


| or subdued. This race presents so many phy- 
to the Emperor of China, dwell among their | 


sical points of difference as to lead our author 
to infer that they are a more ancient race than 
the Chinese around them, and the aborigines 
of Southern China. ‘They are smaller in their 
size and stature, have shorter necks, and their 
features are somewhat more angular. ‘The 
degree of civilization they have obtained is 
much below that of the Chinese. It is not 
known what language they speak, but the 
names given to parts of the body, and the 
common articles about their boats by some 
boatmen who visited Canton some years since, 
showed that it was essentially different from 
the Chinese. 

In the southern portions of the province of 





Kwei-chau there are many military stations at 
the foot of the mountains, intended to restrain 
and keep in check the unsubdued tribes of the 


forced the idea of that unity, we imagine that Chinese who have obtained an acquaintance | Miautsze who inhabit these lofty regions. 


all physiologists and psychologists will agree in 


| with the language spoken by these people, and 


The name of Miautsze is used among the 


the main with him; but we shrink from ar- | acquired sufficient influence to be able to some | Chinese asa general term for all dwellers upon 


guing either one way or the other as to the 


| extent to sustain intercourse with them. The 


| these mountains, but it is not applied to every 


origin of the genus, and regret much to find | Chinese also, gradually, but constantly, en- | tribe by the people themselves. They consist 
him assuming so firm a position on this point, | croach on the lands occupied by the natives, | of about forty tribes found scattered over the 
on arguments which, transferred fgpm other | and this keeps up the strife between them. | mountains in Kwang-tung, Hu-nan, and 
authors, give no indication of his own careful | Some of these tribes become associated with Kwang-si, as well as Kwei-chau, speaking se- 


and cultivated judgment. 





Leaving Mr. Dunn, we proceed to notice a 
paper ‘On the Miautsze, or Aborigines of 
China,” by William Lockhart, for to English- 
men, at this moment, all information respecting 
their ‘‘celestial” brothers is of interest. Much 
of the empire of China with which we are ac- 
quainted consists of the large plains that lie 
near the mouths of the rivers as they find their 
way towards the sea-board, and it is here that 
the important localities for our trade are situ- 
ated. The interior of the country is richly di- 


| the Chinese, and work the mines in the moun- 
| tains; but, for the most part, the natives for- 
| bid all intercourse, and acknowledge only their 
| own chiefs or rulers, who keep up a kind of 
' government over them. Their occupations are 
the cultivation of the ground, fishing on the 
coast, and weaving coarse cloth ; many of the 
people wash the sand of certain districts for 
gold, which is found in small quantities also in 
the river-beds. 
| Various opinions are entertained as to the re- 
ligious tendencies of these natives, who appear 
not to be wholly idolaters. Some of the tribes 





veral dialects, and differing among themselves 
in their customs, government, and dress. One 
tribe, inhabiting Li-po-hien, is called Yan-jin, 
wild men, and although they occasionally come 
| down to Canton to trade, the citizens of that 
place firmly believe them to be furnished with 
short tails like monkeys. 
The Yan-jin carry arms, and are inclined 
to live at peace with the lowlanders, but resist 
| every attempt to penetrate into their fastnesses. 
|'They first settled in Kwang-si, and thence 
passed over into Lien-chau, on the frontiers of 
Canton province, about the twelfth century, 


versified ; the land rises considerably towards | have a tradition of a Supreme God who created | where they have since maintained their foot- 


the hilly districts, that slope from the chains 
of mountains, traverse all the western pro- 


vinces, and spread themselves out through the | 


central parts of the country, and form, in fact, 
the eastern spurs of those Kwan-lun and Hi- 
malaya ranges, which, rising in northern India 
to a vast height, gradually pass down on the 
north and south of Tibet, towards China. 

The Kwan-lun range -passes into the north- 
ern and central provinces of China, and the 
Himalaya into the southern and south-western 
provinees; while the Tien-shan, or Celestial 
mountains, and the Altai chain pass into Mon- 
golia and Mantchouria, or Chinese Tartary. 

In the mountainous regions the country is 
very beautiful, and combines the varieties of 
seenery found in other similar districts. Many 
of these portions of the empire are brought into 
communication with the sea-coast by means of 
the large rivers that flow through all the rich 
and fertile central provinces, offering great fa- 
cilities for the interchange of the various pro- 
duetions of distant parts of the empire. Their 
rivers form, indeed, the high-roads of the coun- 
try. For purposes of communication in the 


| the world, but their knowledge is very imper- 
| fect, indistinct, and indefinite. 
There are also native tribes who inhabit the 
| mountain districts of the island of Hainan, 
| who are not s:.bject to the Chinese rule. ‘The 
| Chinese live on the eastern coast of this island, 
| and cultivate all the plains that edge tke coast ; 
the harbours are commodious for Chinese boats, 
_andare large fishing stations, whence the cities 
of southern China are supplied with salt fish, 
and thus a large trade is maintained ; but the 
natives dwell by themselves, and keep up their 
independence and separation from the intruders 
on their coast ; however there is more inter- 
course here than there is between the different 
races in Formosa. 

It would appear that the race now called 
the Chinese people, spreading over the magni- 
ficent country they had found, drove back the 
Aborigines, or, as they are called, ** the sons of 
the soil ;’ those on the coast taking refuge in 
the islands of Formosa and Hainan, while 
those to the westward were compelled to seek 
their homes among the mountain districts of 
the western provinces, where they have since 





ing. ‘They live at strife among themselves, 
which becomes a source of safety to the 
Chinese, who are ill able to resist these hardy 
mountaineers. 

From the reports of one who has travelled 
among the Miautsze, it would seem that some 
of them live in huts constructed upon the 
branches of trees, or in mud hovels. Their 
agriculture is rude, and their garments are 
obtained by barter from the lowlanders in 
exchange for metals and grain, or are woven 
by themselves. ‘The religious observances of 
these tribes are carefully noted, and whatever 
| is connected with marriages and funerals. In 
one tribe it is the custom for the father of a 
new-born child, as soon as its mother has be- 
come strong enough to leave her couch, to get 
into bed himself. and there receive the congra- 
tulations of his acquaintances as he exhibits 
his offspring. Another class bear the counter- 
part of the Maypole and its dances, which, 
like its corresponding game, is availed of by 
the young men to select their mates. It is 
said there are numerous tribes of these people, 
but no estimate can be formed of their num- 
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bers. Most vigorous efforts have been made 
by the monarchs of the present dynasty to 
subdue these hill tribes, but they have all 
failed, and the general government pow con- 
tents itself with keeping them in check or in 
trying to induce them by kind treatment to re- 
side on the plains. 


These people are interesting from the fact | 


that they must have a variety of ancient cus- 
toms among them, and also because they are 
the sons of freedom; and therefore, however 
great may be the difference between us and 
them in language, dress, religion, aud pursuits, 


it more than two months, with all the resources 
of skill at its command. One morning the 
guard heard the voice of a person approaching 
very cautiously. Perceiving that there was 


, something making a noise, two or three of the 


/most agile, by means of crampons on their 
' shoes, clambered up there, and found a woman 
drawing water, whom they seized. On being 
| asked who defended the fort for so long a time, 
she replied, ‘it isI. I wanted some water, 
and came here before day, not thinking you 
would have discovered me.” She then con- 
ducted them into the fort by a secret footpath, 


they have a certain affinity with us, and may | where they found she was really the only per- 
one day bid us a very hearty welcome to the | son in the fort, and had defended it by rolling 
land of their forefathers. ‘They are dispersed | down stones upon the soldiers when they at- 
over the mountains of the southern and cen- | tempted to climb up, and firing off guns from 








tral parts of China, and live in a changeable 
stateof relatiouship tothe Chinese around them ; 
sometimes they fight in open war, at others 
they rob and plunder, and sometimes they buy 
and sell. 

These aboriginal tribes of China, to a great 
extent, live on the eastern slopes of the moun- 
tain ranges, whose western slopes in south- 
eastern Asia are peopled by the numerous 
tribes of Laos and Shans, and more particu- 
larly of the Karens, who are our tried and 
faithful adherents in the territory of Burmah ; 
there are probably strong marks of similarity 
of origin and identity of race between the 
Miautsze of China and the Karens of Burmah 
and Pegu. 

The Jesuit missionary, Gabriel de Magaillans, 
who travelled over all the principal parts of 
China, arriving there in 1640, and remaining 
in the country till his death at Pekin in 1677, 
wrote accounts of much that passed under his 
observation. Speaking of the mountain dis- 
tricts of China, he says :—‘* The independent 
mountaineers of Sze-chuen, Yun-nan, Kwei- 
chau, and Kwang-si, pay no tribute to the 
Emperor, nor yiekl him any obedience, being 
governed by absolute princes, whom the 
Chinese call “local or native lords,” and 
“local or native officers.” Their towns are, for 
the most part, environed with high mountains 
and steep rocks, as if nature had taken par- 
ticular care of their fortification. Within 
these mountains lie extensive plains and fields, 
and many towns and villages. Though they 
speak the Chinese, they have a particular lan- 
guage also, and their manners and customs 
are somewhat different from those of the sons 
of Han. Nevertheless, their complexion and 
the shape of their bodies are altogether alike ; 
but as to their courage, they might be thought 
to be quite another nation. The Chinese 
stand in fear of them; so that, after several 
trials which they have made of their own 
prowess, they have been forced to let them live 
at their own liberty, and to consert to a free 
intercourse and traffic with them.” 

The Miautsze in Kwei-chau have long been 
under Chinese control, but they retain all their 
own customs. It was in this region that they 
made a stand for their existence as a separate 
people against the armies of Kien-lung, under 
the General Akwei, in 1776. After he had 
partially subdued them, and their chief, Seng- 
ko-Sang, was reduced to extremity, the Em- 
peror sent Pére d’Aracha from Pekin to make 
a map of the country called Kin-chuen in this | 
province, ‘and examine its resources. This | 
missionary speaks of the impracticable roads, the | 
frightful precipices, the water-falls, morasses, | 
and inaccessible rocks which met his eye as he | 
entered the mountains. He says further, as illus- | 
trating the nature of thecountry, that in passing | 
they saw a fortalice on an elevated spot, which 
his guides related had been taken not long before 
by a happy chance after the army had besieged 


time to time. 

Pére d’Aracha goes on to remark that when- 
ever he extended his rambles to other pro- 
vinces, he was accustomed to take notes and 
sketebes of remarkable views or objects, and he 
considers that among the natural objects the 
flowers, birds, animals, &c., there were singu- 
lar and rare forms which might even be called 
curious. ‘* Moreover,” he says, ‘* having seen 
the people in Kwei-chau province scattered in 

| various districts and places, both those whose 
| customs are unlike, and also the different cus- 
| toms in the same tribes; some having utensils of 
| strangeshape and uses, and not discriminating in 
| their food between that which was ripe and that 
which was raw; some having dispositions some- 
times gentle and at other times violent ; hav- 
ing seen their agriculture and manufactures ; 
having noticed thet the men played and the 
women sang, or the men sang and the women 


' danced; also having viewed their hunting of deer | 
and trapping of rabbits, which are the geese 


of the hills, and their spearing fish and netting 
| crabs, the treasures of the waters ; their man- 
ner of cutting out caves in the hills for resi- 
dences, and of framing lofts in bamboo-trees 


for lodgments, all of which usages were unique | 


and diverse: these, I thought, were still more 
remarkable.” 

He also perceived that there were both com- 
mon and rare things in the world, and races 
unlike common people, and this induced him 
to record his observations among the tribes of 
this people. 

Among some of the tribes the men go out in 
large numbers upon the hills and collect resin- 


ous juices from trees, or lacquer, which they | 


store up in tubs and carry to the neighbouring 
cities in exchange for other articles. In other 
tribes the men are chiefly employed in culti- 
vating the ground. The women diligently 
engage in agriculture, weaving, and spinning. 


For records of events they use pieces of carved 
or notched wood. Some tribes have writings 
on sections of wood in thesealcharacter, which 
are taken great care of, and may be of much 
interest from their antiquity. 

Among their amusements they seem to be 
most fond of a rude sort of music produced by 
the drum and a kind of flute or pipe, also by 
castanets ; the young men and women follow 
these amusements, sometimes accompanied with 
dancing, and spend much of their time in this 
manner. 

Another circumstance that attracted the at- 
tention of this traveller was the marriage cere- 
mony among the various tribes, and from his 
description we may gather that the women 
are not secluded as in most Eastern countries, 
' but have a large amount of liberty, and ap- 
pear to make the choice themselves of those 
who are to be their companions for life. 

This selection, whether on the part of the 
'men or the women, appears to be generally 
| made at occasional village festivities, which 
_are probably instituted for the purpose of af- 
| fording this opportunity to both parties. The 
| women are described as being of a light com- 
plexion, and intelligent ; they stitch and em- 
broider, and are skilled in chess-playing, and 
delight themselves in throwing the ball. ‘Those 
with whom they have formed an intimacy they 
call their ma-long, or knights, and drink wine 
with them, not being prohibited from doing 
so, even when it is known by their parents. 
| They take care, however, on these occasions to 
avoid meeting their brothers. If the lovers 
| are mutually pleased with each other, presents 

are made, and the marriage is consummated. 











A letter from R. H. Major, Esq., on Native 
, Australian Traditions, contains a good deal of 
very interesting information relative to the dis- 
| covery of Australia, of which the following is a 
brief notice :— 

Not long ago Mr. Major had the good for- 
| tune to light upon a MS. mappemonde in the 
| British Museum, in which, on the north-west 

corner of a country which, apart from its posi- 
ition, bore other unquestionable evidence of 
_ being Australia, was written the following 
' legend in Portuguese : “* Nuca Autara ” (which 

is doubtlessa local geographical name)—** Nuca 

Antara was discovered in 1601 by Manoel 
_ Godhino de Eredia, by command of the Viceroy 
Ayres de Saldanha.” This carried the date of 
| the first authenticated discovery of Australia 
| five years further back than the earliest dis- 
— previously recognized in history, and 

transferred the honour of that discovery, be- 
| yond all question, from Holland to Portugal. 


and some of them produce a very fine and| Mr. Major sabsequently prepared and read 
beautiful cloth which is much sought after by | before the Society of Antiquaries a paper con- 
the Chinese traders, who pay high prices for | taining the announcement of this discovery, 
the fabrics of certain districts. These articles | and describing the position which it took in 
are of silk, linen, cotton, and wool in different the history of the supposed and authenticated 
regions. The Chinese themselves uever wear discoveries of Australia. He was then of opi- 
woollen goods, and it is surprising that they Dion that this important country had really 
have never acquired this art, when the Miautsze | becn discovered some sixty or seventy years 
have long practised it. In some of the tribes | earlier, while surmises had been advanced of 
the men will not submit to the labour of culti- | its being discovered even four hundred years 
vation of the ground, but, jéining together, | before. ; 7 
plunder travellers, or make descents on the| Ile states further that_a claim positively 
plains and rob the Chinese villages. asserted on behalf of the Spaniards was based 
Among the deeper recesses of the mountains, | 0” the unconscious passage of Torres through 
tribes are said to exist who are much addicted | the Straits, and says that not only was the 
to robbery and even murder, and who eat the | passage of Torres through the Straits made by 


victims that fall into their hands. 

Among some of the tribes a knowledge of 
letters is possessed, either of the Chinese books 
or of their own written language, which is sup- 
posed to be engraved on slips of woo: or carved 
on palm-leaves. Some have no knowledge of 
any written language or of a regular calendar. 


him unconsciously, but it was not, in fact, the 
earliest authenticated sighting of the coast of 
Australia, inasmuch as it took place in August, 
1606, whereas the Dutch yacht ‘ Duyhfen’ 
passed from New Guinea southward, along the 
islands on the west side of Torres Strait, a 
little to the west and south of Cape York, 
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about the month of March in the same year. 
This latter therefore was the earliest authenti- 
cated discovery recorded in history, until it 
was supplanted by that which he has described 
as made by the Portuguese in 1601. Mr. Major 
next passes to the assertion of the yet earlier 
discovery by the Chinese, four hundred years 


before, and gives an extract from the Gold} 


Colonies of Australia, by Mr. G. Butler Earp, 
in which the author of that book states that to 
the Chinese, no doubt, belongs the honour of 
the first discovery of Australia; there being, 
according to Mr. Earp, not cnly tradition to 
this effect among the aborigines, but cireum- 
stantial evidence of a most conclusive kind, 
one instance of which is the finding of Chinese 
oars and other nautical implements at a consi- 
derable depth beneath the surface of the ground. 

‘o these speculations Mr. Major offers a de- 
cided negative; asserting that neither tradi- 
tion nor discovery of instruments favour the 
hypothesis of Mr. Earp. 

Vith an expression of regret that we are un- 
able further to follow the labours of the learned 
authors of the Ethnological ‘I'ransactions, we 
recommend their volume most heartily to the 
consideration of our readers, and shall be happy 
to know that our efforts have tended to make 
more widely appreciated the exertions of one 
of our most useful and industrious societies. 





SOCIETIES. 





GEOLOGISTS’ ASSOCIATION, 


February 3.—Professor Tennant, F.G.S., Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

Eight new Members were elected. 

The following papers were read:—l. “On the 
Cretaceous Group in Norfolk,” by C. B. Rose, Esq., 
F.G.S. The outhor described the general divisions 
of the chalk formation as exhibited in Norfolk, and 
following the arrangement proposed by the late Mr. 
Woodward, he divided the beds into upper chalk, 
medial chalk, hard chalk, and chalk marl. The 
upper and medial chalk he stated to comprise the 
chalk with flints (the upper division of other geo- 
logists) ; and the author considers this distinction 
legitimate, inasmuchas the upper bed at Norwichcon- 
tains organic exuvia which are not met with in the 
medial bed. The distinguishing characteristics of the 
several beds with their peculiar fossils and the local 
limits of each formation were fully described, and 
the paper was illustrated by an elaborate section of 
the,strata of the county. 

2. “On the Plasticity and Odour of Clay,” by C. 
Tomlinson, Esq. The author pointed out some of 
the most remarkable considerations in relation to the 
subject ; such, for instance, as the fact that clay is 
only plastic up to a certain temperature; when 
heated beyond that point (which the author believes 
from experiments performed by him to be some- 
where between 600° and 700° Fabr.) it loses its plas- 
ticity and acquires the property of rigidity. More- 
over, having once lost its plasticity this quality can 

never be restored to it by any methods as known to 


under the circumstances when the clay has the 
property of rigidity. 

As to the odour of clay, the author pointed out 
some difficulties in the wey of the common opinion 
that alumina is the cause of this property, and sug- 
gested various considerations which might lead to 
the elucidation of the point. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


February 5.—Sir R. I. Murchison, V.P.G.S., in 
the chair. 

Captain William Henry Mackesy (79th High- 
landers), Waterford ; Harry Seeley, Esq., Wood- 
wardian Museum, Cambridge; aud Thomas F. 
Jamieson, Esq., Ellon, Aberdeenshire, were elected 
Fellows. 

The following communications were read :—1. 
“On some Volcanic Phenomena lately observed at 
Torre del Greco and Resina.” By Signor Luigi 
Palmieri, Director of the Royal Observatory on 
Vesuvius. In letters addressed to H.M. Consul at 
Naples, and dated December 17th, 1861, and Janu- 
ary 3rd, 1862. [Sent from the Foreign Office, by 
order of Earl Russell.] 

The evolution of gases—the outburst of springs 
of acidulous and hot water—and particularly the 
upheaval of the ground at Torre del Greco to a 
height of 1°12 metre above the sea-level, are men- 
tioned in this communication. 

2. “On the Recent Eruption of Vesuvius.” By 
M. Pierre de Tchihatcheff. Communicated by Sir 
R. I. Murchison, V.P.G.S. M. Tchihatcheff’s ob- 
servations were made at Torre del Greco and Naples 
from December 8th to 25th. Near Torre del Greco 
several small craters (9-12) have been formed close 
to each other in an E.N.&.-W.S.W. line, at a dis- 
tance of about 600 metres E.S.E. of the crater of 
1794; and either on a prolongation of the old 
fissure, or on one parallel, The phenomena men- 
tioned by Signor Palmieri were ide described by 
M. Tchihatcheff in detail. 

3. “On Isodiametric Lines as means of repre- 
senting the Distribution of Sedimentary (clay and 
sandy) Strata, as distinguished from Calcareous 
Strata, with especial reference to the Carboniferous 
Rocks of Britain.” By E, Hull, Esq., B.A., F.G.S., 
of the Geological Survey of Great Britain. The 
author, in the first place, made a comparison of 
argillaceo-arenaceous with calcareous deposits, as to 
their distribution, both in modern and in ancient 
seas, and stated that he objected to calcareous strata 
being regarded as sediments, in the strict sense of 
the word. After-noticing the distribution of sedi- 
ments in the Caribbean Sea, he referred to the rela- 
tive distribution of limestones as compared with 
shales and sandstones in the Oolitic formations 
(comparing those of Yorkshire with those of Ox- 
fordshire), in the Permian strata of England, and 
in the Lower Carboniferous strata of Belgium and 
Westphalia. After some observations on the nature 
of: calcareous deposits, and the contemporaneity of 
certain groups of deposits, dependent on the oscilla- 
tory movements of land and sea, the author de- 
scribed his plan of showing on maps the relative 
thicknesses of the two classes of strata under notice, 
by means of isodiametric or isometric lines (properly 
isopithic, or indicative of equal thickness of the 
strata). 

Mr. Hull then proceeded io show the applica- 
tion of the isodiametric system of lines to the 





science. Further, this property cannot be produced 
artificially ; the constituent elements of pure clay 
may be combined in the proportions indicated by 
analysis, but the clay thus produced is not plastic. 
It is commonly stated that it is the alumina which 
confers upon clay its plastic property, but the author 
showed that pure alumina, whether gelatinous, or 
after having been dried and ground up with water, 
never gives a plastic paste; nor can water be the 
cause, since melted glass and sealing-wax both 
possess the property. 

The author considered that the phenomenon may 
he due to a change in the molecular arrangement of 
the particles of the clay and the consequent varia- 
tion of the attractive force which holds them to- 
gether, the particles under the circumstances under 
which clay is plastic being nearer to one another, 
and the attractive force consequently greater than 


Carboniferous strata of the midland counties and 
north of England ; showing that there is a south- 
easterly attenuation of the argillo-arenaceous strata, 
and a nerth-westerly attenuation of the calcareous 
strata. The existence, in the Carboniferous Period, 
of a barrier of land crossing the British area, imme- 
diately to the north of lat. 52°, was insisted upon ; 
and, although this barrier was probably broken 
through (in South Warwickshire) in the latter por- 
tion of that period, yet it divided, in the author's 


others have argued; and he inferred that the shores 
of this At/antis, composed principally of granitoid 
or metamorphic rocks, were washed on the west 
side by a current running §.W., which drifted the 
sediment in that direction ; and, on the other, by a 
current running S.E., which carried sediment over 
the submerged British area. 





ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


February 7.—Professor Donaldson in the chair. 
Professor Westwood, of Oxford, gave an account 
of his visit to Treves, and other localities in Ger- 
many and France, during the previous summer, in 
quest of examples of ancient art. After describing 
some of the more ancient relics of Treves, in Roman 
times, he noticed the very curious contents of the 
museum and library,—a perfect storehouse of mate- 
rials for the history of art,—and called attention to 
the manuscript Evangeliary, a gift from the sister 
of Charlemagne, and another Book of the Gospels, 
written for Archbishop Egbert, in the tenth cen- 
tury, by the monks of Reichenau, a monastery of 
Irish foundation. Professor Westwood described 
also a few of the admirable treasures of early art in 
the cathedral, and exhibited a cast of an ivory carv- 
ing, representing St. Helena and some solemn cere- 
mony, probably at reves, a work of Carlovingian 
date. A singular well, he stated, had been disco- 
vered during his recent visit, in the western crypt of 
the cathedral, possibly the primitive place of bap- 
tism at the earliest introduction of Christianity. 
Professor Donaldson fully concurred in the great 
interest of Treves to the archeologist and student of 
art; and offered a few remarks on the special value 
of sculptures in ivery as a series exemplifying the 
taste and arts of ancient times, to a degree un- 
equalled by any other class of objects preserved to 
our times. He recommended the works of Mr. 
Digby Wyatt and Mr. Oldfield, as throwing much 
light on these interesting sculptures. 

Captain Windus, R.N., then read a memoir on a 
remarkable carrack, or war-galley, fitted out by the 
Knights of St. John, as described by Bosio, the 
historian of the Order, and remarkable not less on 
account of its great size and equipment, than as 
having been sheathed with lead, below the bul- 
warks, for defence against artillery. This vessel 
was built at Nice in 1530, and formed part of the 
great squadron dispatched by the Emperor Charles 
V. in 1535 against Tunis, in aid of the dethroned 
Maley Hassan against Barbarossa. The celebrated 
Andrew Doria was commander of the expedition, 
and after a few days’ assault Tunis was captured. 
The carrack, named the ‘Santa Anna,’ doubtless 
aided much in this conflict; she had six decks, 
with numerous heavy artillery; her crew consisted 
of three hundred men; she hed a spacious chapel, 
armoury, hall of reception, and carried, as Bosio 
tells us, a baker, who provided fresh bread daily in 
abundance. But the singular feature of her con- 
struction was in her sheathing of lead, affixed with 
brass bolts; a precaution to which the chronicler 
attributes perfect security against shot, so that 
although she was often engaged she had never 
been pierced below the bulwarks. Captain Windus 
having explained various other points of advance- 
ment in technical skill, as shown in her consiruc- 
tion, observed how remarkable is the fact, that 
whilst the merits of plated ships and invulnerable 
rams are so warmly canvassed in this and other 
countries, and the merits of Iron versus Wood form 
the grand topic in connection with naval warfare, a 
vessel of huge dimensions should have existed three 
hundred and twenty-five years ago, not only pro- 
vided with conveniences and appliances, which have 
been regarded as the ingenious inventions of much 
later times, but have actually been in advance of 
modern ingenuity, in being secured against cannon- 
shot by a metal sheathing, as effectual probably 











opinion, the ccal-area into a north and a south por- 
tiou, the latter having a very different set of direc- 
tions in the attenuation of its strata, the shales and 
sandstones thinning out westward, the Emestones 
in the contrary direction. 

In conclusion, the author stated that, in his opi- 
nion, the source of the Carboniferous sediments was 
in the ancient North Atlantic Continent, for the 


against the projectiles of the period as it is believed 
that ‘ La Gloire,’ or the ‘ Warrior’ may prove against 
more powerful artillery. Captain Windus stated 
that a representation of this great carrack exists 
amongst incient fresco paintings in the Palace of 
the Hospitallers at Rome. He concluded by giving 
some curious practical results of his experiments m 
regard to the resistance of lead, as a sheathing, 








existence of which Lyell, Godwin-Austen, and 


against rifle-shot. 
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Mr. W. Burges read a short memoir on the tomb 
of the Bailly of Amerigo de Narbonne, which he had 
found in the cloister of St. Maria dell’ Annonziata, 
at Florence. He was slain in 1289 at Campaldino; 
Dante took part in that conflict. The Bailly is re- 
presented on horseback, fully caparisoned ; the ar- 
mour and ornamental details are curious, as shown 
by the sketches exhibited, and differ materially 
from those of the same period in our own country, 
at the important change in defensive equipments, 
when leather and metal-plate became mixed with 
armour of mail. These improvements probably 
originated in Italy, and the illustration of their use 
obtained at Florence by Mr. Burges supplies a very 
good example. 

Mr. R. G. Minty exhibited photographs of the 
Church of Harting, Sussex, and of two well-sculp- 
tured tombs and effigies of Sir Edward Caryll, of 
Ladyholt Park, in that parish, and his son, Sir 
Richard. Dering improvements and repairs at 
Harting Church, the Caryll chancel, or monumental 
chapel, had been removed; the ancient family is 
extinct ; no one had been found to take any heed to 
the memorials of the deceased lords of Ladyholt, 
men of note in their generation, connected with 
some of the best families in the south. The family 
suffered for their loyalty in the Rebellion, their pro- 
perty was confiscated, and one of the last of the race 
accompanied James II. to St. Germains, and was 
created by him Baron Caryll of Harting. Mr. 
Minty expressed regret that the effigies, which are 
now exposed to the weather and other injuries, 
should not be suitably preserved. Ladyholt now 
belongs to Lady Featherstone, of Uppark. 

Mr. E. Godwin sent drawings of the tower of St. 
Philip’s Church, Bristol, a good example of archi- 
tectural design in the thirteenth century, now suf- 
fering from decay and neglect. Some interest in 
its preservation had been felt, and Mr. Godwin 
hoped that a courteous appeal on the part of the 
Institute might be attended with some good effect. 

This subject, and also the conservation of the 
Caryll memorials, was referred to the Council. 

A singular image of metal, supposed to be tin 
mixed with lead, was exhibited by T. J. Robartes, 
Esq., M.P., through the Right Hon. Sir Edmund 
Head, Bart. It was found on Bodwen Moor, in the 
parish of Lanlivery, Cornwall, near one of the old 
inining works popularly known as “ Jews’ Houses.” 
It is remarkable that on this figure there are 
Hebrew letters stamped; these have not been 
explained, and may be the initials of certain words. 
It has been supposed that the figure may have 
been connected with some magical operation. 

A well-preserved bronze sword of unusual length, 
found in the river Lea, was sent by Mr. Franks ; it 
measured more than twenty-seven inches in length ; 
another of uncommon form from Lincolnshire, was 
brought by Mr. Bernhard Smith, and also some 
Persian and Indian arms. Several Irish stone celts, 
differing from the usual types, were sent by the 
Rev. G. Mellor, of Warrington. Several singular 
axes, supposed to have been used by a guild of 
miners in Saxony, in the seventeenth century, were 
sent for exhibition from the Museum of Economic 
Geology, by permission of Sir Roderick Murchison. 
‘the handles are elaborately engraved with subjects 
of mining operations. Mr. Pritchett exhibited a 
beautiful panel of German painted glass, represent- 
ing a shooting match with matchiock culverines, 
dated 1526. 

At the next meeting, March 7, the subjects an- 
nounced are :—* Account of Ancient Remains in 


the Orkneys,” by Mr. Petrie; “Notice of Interesting | 


Specimens of Work in Niello,” by Mr. Waterton ; 
“Report on the Recent Excavations at Chertsey 


Abbey,” by Dr. Shurlock : the beautiful pavements | 


there discovered will be exhibited. 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


son, Vice-President, in the chair. 

Mr. Galton read extracts from a dispatch from 
Sir Henry Barkley, Governor of Victoria, on the 
expedition which, under Messrs. Burke, Wills, Gray, 
and King, crossed the Australian continent from 
Melbourne to the Gulf of Carpentaria, commu- 
nicated by the Duke of Newcastle. Mr. Burke 


| which they named the De Grey. 

promising river, and travelling in an easterly course, 
' they arrived on the banks of another river, called 
| the Oakover. 
Monday, February 10.—Sir Roderick I. Murchi- | 
| condition of many of the horses, caused by their 





quitted Cooper’s Creek December 16, with half his 
party, leaving the remaining half under Mr. Brahe, 
who, having waited beyond the time Mr. Burke had 
anticipated, abandoned the depot on the 21st April, 
having previously buried provisions, On the even- 
ing of the same day, Burke, Wills, and King (Grey 
having died) reached the depdt, too weak to follow 
the retreating party. They then pushed for the 
out settlements of South Australia—one hundred 
and fifty miles distant. After a series of misfor- 
tunes and mishaps, and being driven to the greatest 
straits and bordering on starvation, they were too 
weak to proceed further, and decided to stop at a 
point where scarce fifty miles remained to be ac- 
complished : and just as Mount Hopeless appeared 
above the horizon they discontinued their route, 
although another day would bave brought them to 
the mountain. Meanwhile, Mr. Brahe revisited the 
dept in company with Wright, and then resumed 
their journey to the Darling, without even opening 
the cache where Burke had substituted a letter for 
theirs. Burke and his party, being reduced to so 
destitute a condition, were obliged to seek succour 
from the aborigines, who, as far as they were able, 
afforded it ; but from the severe season, the want of 
clothes and food, and being weakened and enfeebled 
by their exertions and privations, Burke and Wills 
sank and died about the end of June. After de- 
scribing the character of the country and its adapt- 
ability to settlement, according to the summary 
which Burke deposited on his return to the depdt, 
the result of the expedition there establishes the 
important fact that there is a practicable route to 
Carpentaria chiefly along the 141st meridian of 
east longitude. 


Dr. Hodgkin, in the absence of Dr. Shaw, then 
read extracts from Mr. F. T. Gregory’s Report on 
his Expedition to the North-West Coast of Aus- 
tralia. The expedition arrived at Nickol Bay on 
the 10th of May, 1861, when, after some little 
trouble, they established an amicable intercourse 
with the natives in the vicinity of the Bay. After 
passing ovet sixty miles to the south-west of 
tolerably fair pasture country, they struck and 
followed up for a hundred and eighty miles a river 
which they named the Fortescue. The river for the 
first seventy miles ran through a hilly country of 
metamorphic sandstone; it then changed into ex- 
tended plains of clayey loam covered with luxuriant 
| grass, and terminating ina bold range of hills. These 
| hills were named the Hamersley Range, and, after 
| more than one unsuccessful attempt, they at length 





Mr. Gregory estimates at two or three millions of 
acres, of which two hundred thousand are suitable 
for agricultural purposes. The paper coucluded by 
giving a description of the natural productions, &c. 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 


February 11.—Dr. J. E. Gray, Vice-President, in 
the chair. 

Dr. Giinther read a paper “On the Charr of the 
Lakes of Great Britain and Ireland,” pointing out 
the characters by which three species of these fishes 
from various parts of the United Kingdom might 
be distinguished from their Continental allies. Sa/mo 
salvelinus of Germany, Salmo umbla of the Lake of 
Geneva, and Salmo alpinus of Lapland. Dr. Giin- 
ther proposed to call the Irish species from Lough 
Millen Salno Graii, that of the Lakes of Llanberis 
S. rubriventris, and the fish of the Lake of Win- 
dermere Salmo Willughbii. 

Dr. Hamilton read some notes “ On the assump- 
tion of the Male Plumage by the Female Common 
Pheasant,” which, from numerous examples lately 
examined, appeared to often occur even in young 
birds of the year, the divergence towards the dress 
of the male corresponding to the amount of the 
disease of the generative organs. 

Dr. Gray communicated a note from Sir J. E. 
Tennant “ On the Gigantic Earthworm of Ceylon” 
(Megascolex ceruleus), an example of which had 
lately been received from Sir J. E. Tennant by the 
British Museum. Dr. Gray also read some notes on 
some specimens of Claviform Pennatulide in the 
collection of the British Museum, and gave descrip- 
tions of two new genera of zoophytes, discovered on 
the North Coast of Australia, by Mr. Rayner, for 
which he proposed the names Solenocaulon and 
Bellonella. Dr. Gray likewise described some new 
species of Spoggodes and of a new allied genus, 
proposed to be called AMorchellana, from examples 
in the collection of the British Museum, and re- 


| ported the occurrence of Diodon Pennantii at Char~ 


mouth, Dorsetshire, a specimen of this rare fish 
having been procured there by H. Morris, Esq., 
F.R.C.S., and forwarded to the British Museum by 
the Earl of Enniskillen. 





The meeting adjourned to the 25th instant. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK. 


| Tursvay.—Royal Institution, 3.—On the Physiology of the 


| succeeded in finding a pass through them to the | 


southward. 


After travelling in a $.S.W. course | 


for thirty miles, they fell in with a large river | 
coming from the E.S.E., which received the name | 


of the Ashburton. 
of the horses’ hoofs they were now obliged to re- 
turn to Nickol Bay; when, after eight or nine days’ 
rest, Mr. Gregory, accompanied by Messrs. Brown 
and Harding, set out again on a $.8.W. course, and 
at thirty miles met with another river, named the 
| Yule. The Yule was followed up for twenty miles 
through open plains. Pursuing a more easterly 
course, they fell in with a river containing a good 
supply of water, named the Strelley. Leaving the 
Strelley, and travelling to the eastward, they came 
across a romantic glen with water, containing fish 
resembling herrings, from which it received the 
name of Glen Herring. The Glen Herring Creek 
carried them to the eastward for eight or nine 
miles, when it joined a fine river two hundred yards 
wide, coming from the southward, through exten- 
sive grassy plains. Naming the stream the Shaw, 
they pushed on to the eastward ; and, after passing 
over plains or along watercourses, found themselves 
again on the banks of a river running to the N.E., 
Leaving this 


They then travelled some miles to 
the eastward; but, on account of the deplorable 


finding no weter for several miles in that direction, 
they were obliged to retreat, and, efter examining 
the country in their homeward journey, they arrived 
at Nickol Bay on the 17th October, the entire dis- 
tance travelled being two thousand and forty miles. 
The total amount of land available for colonization 


Owing to the pitiable condition | 


| 





Senses, by John Marshall, Esq. 

Ethnological Society, 8.—On the Civilization and Affi- 
liation of the Races of Man, from the Evidence of 
their Systems of Numeration, by John Crawfurd, 
Esq., President.—On the Idol Human Head of the 
divaro Indians of Ecuador, by W. Bollaert, and 
Don Ramon de Silva Ferro. 

Statistical Society, 8.—On National Debts, by Dr. Levi. 

London and Middlesex, and Surrey Archeological So- 
cieties, 8, at 7, Mildred’s Court, Poultry. 

Tuvnrspay.—Royal Institution, 3.—On Heat, by Professor 
‘Tyndall. 

Linnean Society, 8.—On Axile Placentation, by Mr, 
Masters.—On Jnocarpus edulis, by Mr. Bentham.— 
On Alge collected by Dr, Lyall on the North-West 
Coast of North America, by Dr. Harvey.—On //a- 
mamelidea, by Professor Oliver. 

Frvar.—Royal Institution, 8.—On the Site of the Holy Se- 
pulchre at Jerusalem, by James Fergusson, Esq. 

SaTunvDAy.—oyal Lustitution, 3.—On the English Language, 
by Rev. A. J. D’Orsey. 





FINE ARTS. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


Ir is no great praise to say that the Exhibition of 
the British Institution, which opened on Saturday, 
is better than some of its predecessors; but this 
much we think may fairly be pronounced respect- 
ing it. The number of paintings is large-—six hun- 
dred and thirty-five, and the absence of all great 
names in art is no doubt severely felt ; but there 
are not a few works of undeniable merit and success. 
On this Occasion also, as on others, the favourable 
opportunity has been seized of exhibiting a variety 
of very good cabinet pictures, which in every other 
gallery but this are almost certain of being over- 
looked and unnoticed. 

The most popular picture in the collection is Mr. 
Morgan’s painting of Zhe Jury (1), to which the 
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most prominent position has been assigned. The 
subject speaks for itself ; it is as intelligible to every 
child as to the most accomplished connoisseur ; 
there is no inveiition, or surprise, or narrative of | 
any kind. It represents simply twelve jurymen 
sitting in the jury-box (all but one, who is standing 
up); one of them is talking to his neighbour, who | 
is listening ; another dictating to the man below | 
him, who takes a note ; one is absorbed in the fear 


of catching cold, another is yawning, a third grand and luminous picture, called The Land of | plain story, 


stupidly indifferent to everything and everybody, | 
and so on; but all are depicted with such extra- 
ordinary force of physiognomy, and such truth of 
attitude and dress, that the spectator is fairly 
startled at the verisimilitude of the faces. It is 
a picture which, once seen, is not easily forgotten, 
although it tells no story, and the jurymen seem 
to be attending to no one thing in particular. Only 
the most vigilant eye and skilful hand, very great 
knowledge of features, and very due attention at 
og touch, could have produced such a painting as 
this. 

Another important work near the foregoing is 
The Return of the Runaway (28), by Mr. James 
Clark. The moment is well chosen, when the young 
sailor returning, grown and altered, touches his old 
father on the shoulder, whilst his mother peers into 
his face, with an expression in which either incre- 
dulity or failing sight has not yet permitted her to 
feel fully satistied of his identity. The details of the 
furniture, tablecloth, basket, &c., are painted with as 
much accuracy as the faces and features, and there 
is no undue prominence given to objects of lesser 
importance, as is too often the case in pictures of 
interiors, where painters love to dwell upon the 
textures and surfacés of accessories, neglecting the 
all-important matters of figure and expression. 

A short distance further, as in the order of the 
catalogue, is the Autumn (58), by Mr. Alexander 
Jobnston, in some respects the most artistic pro- 
duction in the rooms. It is a study of a female 
figure, with neck and bosom partially uncovered, a 
red poppy in her hair, sitting in strong sunlight, | 





which falls from above, and turning towards the | 
spectator. Among the prominent merits of this | 


work are the uniformly substantial good painting, 
the ease with which the artist has attained an 
expression of elevated, yet natural beauty, and of 
unconstrained elegance ; and, above all, the pecu- 
liarly delicate tint of the sleeves and upper part of 
ihe dress. This is one of the rarest and most de- 
lightful bits of colour in the gallery. 

We pass to a picture of very imposing dimensions | 
and striking subject, Zhe Temple of Minerva in, 
.E-gina (65), by Harry Johnson. Notwithstanding 
its unquestionable grandeur, there is an impression 
left that the most has been made of this subject ; 
and an exaggerated sentiment, we all know, pro- 
duces a swift reaction. There is the vast round 
moon, there are the pillars standing and fallen, 
there is the classic bird winging its way up in the 
twilight ; but is there nct also a waste of canvas as 
well as of ruins? Perhaps we ought rather to be 
thankful for the enterprise that has brought about | 
the completion of such a work as this than complain ' 
of the scale on which it has been executed. The ! 
greatest relief from monotony and dead weight in | 
this picture is found in the outlines of shrubs growing | 
within the ruins, seen against the evening sky. Mr. 
Harry Johnson also contributes a study of the 
Evechtheum, Athens (2), seen in the red glow of 
sunset, and Stecollections of Greece (355). 

The next important picture is Mr. Gilbert’s scene 
from Shakespere, Curdinal, Wolsey and the Duke of | 
Buckingham (73). Of lateyears Mr. Gilbert has | 
generally sent one picture to the British Institution, | 
indicative always of facility and power, and occa- 
sionally of marvellous skill in dealing with textures, | 
surfaces, and colours. This year he is decidedly in- | 
ferior to himself in execution, though his invention 
is as bold and his situations as decisive as ever. The 
story is admirably told, the attitudes, as well as the 
faces. indicate the passions and varied feelings of 
the characters ; and there is the ease and play of life 
about the scene which makes it natural as well as 
highly dramatic. But there is nothing to excuse 
the coarseness of Wolsey’s countenance, the want 
of refinement in Buckingham’s, the shadowy way 
in which the figures of the Duke of Norfolk and | 





, another very interesting and extremely careful piece 


ture At Nazareth, A.D. 30 (215). | 
_ order of religious minds this treatment will appear 


Lord Abergavenny are sketched, and the rapid 
scurry with which Wolsey’s attendants have been 
dashed into the picture. What of the architecture, 
too, and the ornaments of the palace? Was the | 


| like ever seen in England under the Tudors? On, 


the whole, notwithstanding the dexterous finish of | 

some portions, this is not a work to enhance Mr. 

Gilbert’s reputation. | 
The eye is next arrested by Mr. Frank Dillon’s | 


Egypt (79). This is not the first time that Mr. | 
Dillon has expressed on ,canvas his sense of the | 
grandeur of the two great Memnon statues. No 
one has ever made public this sentiment so power- | 
fully and well ; and on this occasion the result is as 
strong as ever. It is more effective to give the two 
old-world giants with the trivial round of peasant | 
life going on at their feet, than even in the weird ; 
twilight, with the gleam of sunset turning the 
figures into bronze, and playing on the skeleton of | 
some cast-away “ship of the desert” lying in the | 
foreground, as we remember once to have seen. 
The range of mountains, lit up behind, is very 
grand, and we trust equally true. 

We notice next The Leisure Hour (134), a small | 
picture by G. Smith, in a style which is fashionable 
at the present day, distantly reminding us of Mr. 
Hook. It is good in outline of the figures, strong 
in colour, and remarkable for the use of reflected 
and contrasted lights. The subject is also very 
pleasantly treated. 

Lhe Convent Shrine (171), by Frank Wyburd, is | 
remarkable for its very ambitious style of colouring. | 
The figures seen in the front of the picture are of a | 
deep red, inasmuch as they stand in the strong | 
light of a lamp, which is out of sight on the left, | 
whilst beyond them, through an open balcony, is | 
perceived by moonlight the wide »xpanse of a lake. 
or of the sea, with distant mountains, The latter 
are of a brilliant emerald green, so that harmony is 
preserved; but the play of colour is of the most ex- 
ceptional and experimental kind. A study of wild 
flowers, by the same artist, into the midst of which he 
has introduced a small female figure, by way of giving 
it additional interest, called Titania Sleeping (27), is 


of drawing and painting. There are also an aerial 
figure bestriding a dragon-fly, and others floating | 
in the sunbeam, to make the fairy scene complete. | 
But seeing this intensely naturalistic treatment of | 
ferns and hedge-row plants, the botanical reader is 
tempted to look for truthfulness in all particulars, | 
and to ask how and where it would be possible for | 
such an assemblage of floral individuals to be | 
crowded together in one spot of ground. We must | 
remember, however, that this is a fairy bower, and | 
not be critical. 

We pass over Mr. Sant’s Portrait of a Child | 
(180), which is even more unhealthy in tone and ca- 
pricious in light and shade than usual. 

A noticeable picture is Mr. Dicksee’s J7etty Sorrel | 
(210); but how far does the painter lag behind the | 
writer in the image here given us of the bewitching, 
but foolish and unfortunate, Hetty! Even the draw- 
ing of the arms of this figure is not quite correct, nor 
is she sensitive, nor voluptuous, nor pretty enough for 
the heroine of Adam Bede. The Anne Page (275) | 
is better, but even here the drawing of the back 
and waist might surely have been more graceful 
and yet natural. 

We know not what to say of Mr. Hopley’s pic- 
To the higher | 








little less than impious; and it is founded on no} 
recollections which can reconcile it to the lovers of | 
traditional Christian art. Yet it may find admirers | 


, amongst those who love art more than they respect | 


religious feeling; for its merits as a painting are | 
very considerable. We have not forgotten the | 
coutroversies to which Mr, Millais gave rise by his 
picture of The Carpenter’s Shop ; and must protest 
against the attempt to seek notoriety by repeating 


that experiment. 

By Mr. Holyoake, a young artist, is a fine, ren- 
dering of the scene between Shylock and Jessica 
(311), in which the chief merit lies in the ex- 
pression of Shylock’s features. Jessica’s face is in 
shade, when it should be prominent; but even in 
the shade it is right in drawing and expression ; 


| also is very well chosen, and firmly 


| charms of an operatic dress. 





as also is the figure of Launcelot, though perhaps 
a little too fantastic. The colouring of the dresses 
painted, 

Taking the Taku Forts (590), by T. Jones 
Barker, isa spirited rendering of the scene where 
Ensign Chaplin outran a French soldier, and was 
the first, though twice wounded in the attempt, to 
plant the “ glorious rag” upon the top of the “ Ca- 
valier,” as it seems the fort was called. This is a 
intelligibly told, in a manly style, with- 
out romance or affectation. 














MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 





Exeuisn Orera, Covent Garprex.—The solution 
of a very curious dramatic problem, already essayed 
once at the beginning of the present winter season, 
was again attempted on Monday last—the possi- 
bility, namely, of infusing new life into a drama 
already effete, and awakening a fresh interest in an 
old and familiar subject, by investing it with the 
How disastrous the 
result was in the case of Mr. Howard Glover’s “ Ruy 
Blas,” our readers are aware; but Mr. Benedict’s 
elegant and original rousic will, we trust, meet with 
a far happier fate than this, and earn a popularity 
at least equal to that which “The Minnesingers ” 
and “ The Bride of Venice” acquired in times gone 


| by. The author, composer, or manager, or whoever 


it was with whom the idea (was) originated, evi- 
dently thought that “The Colleen Bawn,” already 
so popular, must @ fortiori be still more so when 
enhanced by the beauties of music ; but it by no 
means follows that the public will arrive at the 
same conclusions. The original drama, full of 
striking situations and telling dialogue, having been 
performed at its original home, the Adelphi, up- 
wards of three hundred times, and always, we be- 
lieve, under the personal superintendence of Mr, 
Boucicault himself, is now given with as much per- 
fection as it is possible to attain; and any compari- 
son therefore between the acting of the artists at 
one house and the vocalists of the other is out of 
the question. The matter turns, then, on a com- 

rison between the acting and the music ; and this 
is a test of too severe a character for any living 
composer to undergo. 

Most of our readers are, we presume, tolerably 
familiar with the play in its original form. We 
need not therefore enter into any account of it, but 
simply point out in what places any alteration is 
made or any improvement added. The same dra- 
matis persone are retained in “The Lily of Kil- 
larney,” with the single exception of Anne Chute’s 


| lover, who does not exist at all in the operatic ar- 


rangement ; but the commencement of both the 
first and the second acts in the opera differs from 
that of the play, by the introduction in the first case 


| of the guests assembled to do honour to the mar- 


, 


riage of J/ardress Cregan and Miss Anne Chute ; 
and in the second by the presence of the huntsmen 
on the point of joining in the chase. With these 
exceptions, “The Lily of Killarney” is identical 
with “The Colleen Bawn,” all the peculiarities of 
gesture and dress, including that wonderful riding- 
habit of Anne Chute, being sedulously imitated. 
The first act contains some of the best and the 
highest music to be found throughout the opera ; 
and speaking from our experience of the first two 
representations, that which is likely to be the most 
popular, four pieces out of the seven, which make 
up the first act, being encored on each occasion ; 
these were, the duet between Danny Mann (Mr. 
Santley) and Hardress (Mr. Haigh), 
“The moon has raised her lamp above 
To light the way to thee, my love ;” 
remarkable both for its beauty and its artistic con- 
struction ; a song by JJiles (Mr. Harrison), 
“It is a charming girl I love, 
She comes from Garryowen ;" 
the “Cruiskeen Lawn,” sung by Lily O'Connor (Miss 
Louisa Pyne), with the appended chorus by Mather 
Tom (Mr. Wallworth), Sheelah (Miss Topham), and 
Miles ; and a charming ballad by Lily O' Connor, 
“In my wild mountain valley he sought me, 
My heart he soon knew was his own ; 
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When he made me his bride, then he taught me 
Contented to dwell here alone. 

When the day in the west is declining, 
His boat on the dark lake I see, 

And, led by my taper’s bright shining, 
Ile comes o'er the waters to me.” 








and that, too, at the end of each act, a similar 


| Bevewr being paid to the leading vocalists, Miss 


Louisa Pyne, Mr. Santley, and Mr. Harrison. Miss 
| Louisa Pyne has barely recovered from her recent 
indisposition, and is not yet in good voice; but she 


The greater part of this verse is in the minor key, | acts her part with ease and simplicity. Mr. Santley 


till we get to the two last lines, 
* And, led,”’ &e. 


when a change is made to the key of D major, 
upon a passage of such exquisite beauty, with the 
drums pianissimo, that it dwells in the ear for the 
rest of the evening, and is at once recognised when 
it recurs in the next act, played by the orchestra 
only ; whilst Ei/y, deceived by the representations 
of Danny Mann, utters the words — 
“ Ah, what joy! I shall see him then once more.” 
The spirited chorus of hunters— 
** The wind is in the sou-sou-west, 
A fine and cloudy morning,” 

with which the second act opens, is full of life and 
vigour ; it was given, however, with hardly sufficient 
animation, and its reception was accordingly rather 
lukewarm: the appearance of the huntsmen in 
their scarlet coats and jockey-caps is very pic- 
turesque, and the sonorous “'Tally-ho!” accom- 
panied with the clacking of the whips, is equally 
effective. There is nothing remarkable in either of 
the three next pieces—the air by Anne Chute, 
“The eye of Love is keen ;” the trio, “ Villain, you 
dare ;” or the duett, “ Trust me, trust me.” The 
beautiful effect produced by the skilful employment 
of the violas and violoncelli in the next song, “ The 
Colleen Bawn,” sung by Danny Mana, is as remark- 
able as the song itself, one of the bes: in the opera, 
though it did not meet with an encore. ily’s 


song, which follows almost immediately after, “I’m 


alone, I’m alone,” is scarcely to be surpassed for its 
sorrowing and plaintive melancholy ; the absorbing 
interest of the drowning scene shortly after suc- 
ceeds, and the second act is brought to a conclusion. 

After the conversation between Miles and Father 
Tom on the subject of Danny Mann's death, a 
lovely trio succeeds between the two just named and 
Eily. Little remains to be said about the remainder 
of this act, the chief feature being an elegant and 
pathetic song by Mardress— 

‘“‘ Eily Mavourneen, I see thee before me, 
Fairer than ever with death's pallid hue.” 
The concluding finale, “ By sorrow tried severely,” 
is not so much to our taste. 

Among the composers resident in England, whe- 
ther native or foreign, Mr. Benedict has always 
held a high, if not the highest, place; a pupil of 
the immortal Weber, gifted with great natural 
powers and intense love for his art, placed more- 
over by fortune from the very first in easy cir- 
cumstances, he has always been able to cultivate 


his art under the most favourable auspices; and | 


the result has been the production of works whose 
popularity has been very considerable. With a 
thorough knowledge of orchestral effect, and an 
entire sympathy with the subject which he is to 
illustrate, he produces occasionally melodies which, 
if they have not the florid exuberance of a Balfe, 
or the manly vigour of a Macfarren, have yet an 
elegant and classical refinement, all their own ; and 
this characteristic of his compositions is as promi- 
nently marked in “The Lily of Killarney ” as in 
any of his former works. Indications of Weber 
may also be sometimes traced, though these are not 
to be viewed as plagiarisms, but rather to be con- 
sidered as manifestations of that influence incident 
to “ position occupied by each, as master and 


pupi 
Tn accordance with the habitual practice at this 
house, the new opera was brought upon the stage 
with the utmost attention to every detail; and the 
result of this was evident in the finish and com- 
pleteness which reigned throughout. The reception 
awarded to a first or even a second representation can 
hardly be taken as a criterion of ultimate success ; 
but the fact that both Mr. Alfred Mellon and Mr. 
Beverley were summoned before the curtain at the 
conclusion of the opera, proves that the audience 
were sensible of, and able to appreciate, the artistic 
urs of each. The successful composer was, of 
course, greeted with the most enthusiastic applause, 


improves rapidly as an actor; and the honours of 
| the evening would certainly have been his, in spite 
of the disagreeable nature of his réle, had they not 
been snatched from his grasp by Mr. Harrison, 
| whose impersonation of Miles na Coppaleen was in 
| the highest degree creditable. So sensible was Mr. 
Harrison of the disadvantages under which he 
| laboured, in assuming a part already so ably pre- 
| sented by another, that he had announceé in the 
advertisements that he would “attempt” the cha- 
racter of Miles. The attempt was on the whole 
most satisfactory; and in the drowning scene his 
vigorous “headers” are quite on a par with Mr. 
Boucicault’s plunges. It must be owned, however, 
' that he is quite unable to give that air of manly 
and resigned pathos to the part which is so marked 
a feature in Mr. Boucicault’s acting ; and his tones 
are precisely identical with those which he utters 
as Corentin in ‘the “ Pardon de Ploérmel ;” but, on 
the whole, both Mr. Santley and Mr. Harrison 
| afforded ample evidence of their intelligence us 
actors, besides their skill as vocalists. Mr. Dusseck, 
_as Corrigan, was animated; and effective ; but the 
, deportment of the remaining dramatis personer, Miss 
| Maclean (Anne Chute), Miss Susan Pyne (J/rs. 
| Hardress), and Mr. Lyall (O’Moore) call for no 
| particular remark. In addition to the four pieces 
| in the first act, enumerated above, the song, “ I’m 
alone,” in the second act, and “ Kily Mavourneen,” 
| in the third, are nightly encored. 





Mr. Erxest Paver’s Coycerts.—At the first 
| concert of the series, specimens of the compositions 
| of German musicians had been given by Mr. Pauer. 
| At the second, therefore, on Saturday last, the Italian 
| masters were represented—Frescobaldi, Scarlatti, 
Lully, Galuppi, Clementi; the pupils of Clementi, 
| such as Cramer, Berger, and Field ; and finally, the 
| pupils of Clementi’s pupils, Kalkbrenner, Mayer, 
| and Taubert. Owing to the unwillingness or the 
| inability of his audience to make due allowance for 
| the deficieacy in power of the harpsichord, Mr. 
| Pauer has determined on playing but few pieces on 
| it, substituting in its place the older pianoforte. 
This is a change for which we must express our 
' regret, and we cannot but think Mr. Pauer was ill- 
advised on the occasion. The room is now compa- 
| ratively well filled, and the instruments upon which 
, Mr. Pauer performs are placed in the centre instead 
of, as before, at the end of the room. This after- 
noon (Saturday) selections from the works of Du- 
mont, Couperin, Rameau (first period), Sebastian 
| Bach, E. Bach, Haydn (second), Beethoven, Ries, 
Czerny (third), and Schumann, Liszt, Rubenstein 
| (fourth period), will be given. 

A new and splendid edition of Beethoven’s com- 
plete works, including all that he ever wrote, sym- 
phonies and quartetts in full score, sonatas, &c., is 
shortly to be brought out by Messrs. Breitkoff and 
Hiirtel, the well-known music publishers of Leipsic ; 
specimen pages can be seen at the Musical Library 
of Messrs. Ewer and Co., Regent Street, under whose 
care the London edition will be issued. It is ex- 
pected that the whole series will be completed 
within three or, at the most, four years; and, as 
it will be sold at the rate of about fourpence a 
sheet, there need be few admirers of Beethoven 
who will not possess a copy of his works. The 
supervision of the text is committed to Dr. Chry- 
sander, and other well known musicians. 

A copious and detailed life of Joseph Haydn, 
from the pen of Dr. Mettenleiter, of Regensburg, in 
four volumes, is announced, twe of which are now 
at press. The author has been engaged upon this 
biography for upwards of twenty years. 

Among the newest foreign compositions we may 
enumerate a second Canzonet for the piano, by 
Stephen Heller, Op. 100; Jagdstiick, by the same 
composer, Op. 102; a Fandango for violin, with or- 
chestral accompaniments, by Molique, Op. 60; and 
an Oratorio, “ »” by Reinecke.” 

Stephen Heller being on a visit to his friend 
Charles Hallé, in London, we hope that the ama- 








teurs of the Metropolis will have before long an op- 
portunity afforded them of hearing some of his ex 
quisite pianoforte compositions played by his own 
fingers. 





New Roratty.—Two new farces have been pro- 
duced at the New Royalty Theatre, and are respec- 
tively based upon the two passions which are the 
life and soul of comedy, and the root of all intrigue, 
youthful love, and post-nuptial jealousy. The first, 
which is entitled “‘ A Chinese Romance,” is by Mr. 
Lennox Horne, and has its scene in Calcutta. It 
owes its title to the fact that, in the course of the 
action, one of the youthful lovers, whose struggles 
towards the safe haven of matrimony it depicts, in 
order to divert the suspicions of a stern guardian of 
the conventional school of obstinacy and greed, 
represents himself as married to a Chinese lady, and 
induces two of his shipmates to personate the fair 
Celestiul and the Mandarin her father. Much 
amusement is caused by these metamorphoses, 
which naturally give rise to absurd situations, but 
have the desired effect of securing the union of the 
lovers. The other piece is entitled “Carnation of 
Carnation Cottage,” and is the joint production of 
Messrs. Benjamin Barnett and George Webster. It 
is one scene of incessant bustle: a young lawyer 
who has had a house left him, as to the exact posi- 
tion of which he is mistaken, climbs by a window 
into another man’s house, is not very unnaturally 
taken for a burglar, and incurs considerable danger 
of being shot; escaping from this contingency b 
the aid of a well-invented tale, he incurs still 
deadlier risk by awakening the jealousy of the . 
owner of the invaded property by the attentions 
he pays to his wife, and at the same time, so 
completely is his evil star in the ascendant, the 
admirer of the daughter of his host finds his be- 
haviour to that young lady still less to his taste ; 
between the two enemies, then, he has unconsciously 
raised, the risk of being shot seems.at one time even 
more imminent. The daughter—a young lady of 
the ultra-sentimental school, so admirably satirized 
in “The Rivals ”—was well played by Miss Craven. 

In the former piece the acting of Miss Terry was 
very natural, and that of some of the other charac- 
ters was good, if unequal. Both pieces were received 
with every demonstration of complete success. The 
company has been strengthened by the addition of 
a corps de ballet, which, on its first performance, 
received the honours, not often in England awarded 
to a ballet, of a —— encore. The great at- 
traction, however, at this theatre, consists of Offen- 
bach’s operetta, “ Le Mariage aux Lanternes,” which, 
now that the orchestra is more efficient, should be 
heard by all lovers of music. It isa perfect gem, 
and we heartily congratulate the management upon 
the success that has attended its introduction, and 
hope we may have the opportunity of reporting the 
production of other works of a similar nature. A 
new operetta and a new comedy are both announced 
as in preparation. 





Apetpxt.—Mr. Dion Boucicault has adapted for 
this theatre the well-known “Gamin de Paris,” and 
as it appears almost an absolute condition of success 
in a new drama, that its scene should be in Ireland, 
he has yielded to this somewhat remarkable taste, 
has placed his hero in Dublin, and has given to the 
piece the title of “The Dublin Boy.” The point upon 
which the interest turns, namely, the sensitiveness of 
feeling which a boy of low extraction and ungentle 
blood manifests with regard to the honour of his 
sister, is certainly more characteristi¢ of Irish than 
of Parisian poverty; and the piece so far presents 
less that is improbable in its Hibernian than in its 
French dress; but the motive that mainly induced 
Mr. Boucicault to take Dublin for the scene of his 
play is obviously to permit Mrs, Boucicault to give 
her clever impersonation of an Irish Boy. Those 
who are familiar with this lady’s acting—and who 
is not ?—will easily believe that she is very effective 
in representing the shrewdness and astuteness of 
the Irish peasant, — with his humour and 
love of fun, with a dash of mischief in it. The 
deeper attributes of his character however she ren- 
ders with equal fidelity. The dialogue is smart and 
well written. 
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The ge Bie annual meeting of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society Was held at Exeter Hall, on 
Wednesday, the President, John Newman Harrison, 
Esq., occupying the chair. The attendance of the 
members of the Society was more than usually 
numerous, 

From the report it appeared that fourteen con- 
certs had been given in 1861, and that the subscrip- 
tions were larger for the present year than on any 
preceding year but 1859. The receipts for the year 
amounted to £5,576. 2s. 2d., the expenditure to 
£5,501. 12s. 1ld., leaving a balance in hand of 
£495. 14s. 7d., besides which the Society possesses 
funded and other property valued at £7,500. 

The report alluded at length to the musical pre- 
parations the Society are at present occupied with 
for the opening of the 1862 International Exhibi- 
tion. The orchestra on this occasion will comprise 
upwards of eighteen hundred performers ; and it is 
intended, after engaging the = professional 
instrumentalists, to allot five hundred engagements 
among the principal provincial festival and choral 
societies and choirs, which, after deducting the 
regular band and chorus of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, will leave about four hundred more choral- 
ists to be selected from among the most regular at- 
= at the meetings of the Handel Festival 

oir. 





It was announced that a new Catalogue of the | 
Society’s Library was in course of preparation, and | 
would be issued in a few months. In the mean- 
while works of special interest to the science of 
music would be thankfully accepted by the Society’s 
librarian, whose object was to render it the most 
perfect library of its kind in this country. 

The next concert of the Society will take place 
on Friday week, the 28th February. 





an 


and body having been formed of separate blocks 
mortised together. He advances rapidly to the 
land, but turns round his head to the right to re- 
gard the fair burthen he is bearing on his back. 
Europa was formed of two other blocks of marble, 
which were plugged on the Bull. The fair proto- 
type of the Continent is represented draped in a 
full taloric tunic. She is seated on the left side of the 
Bull, and has placed her right hand upon the neck 
of the animal. Her head is unfortunately wanting. 
With this have come three other heads of statues, 
also of Pentelic marble, and part of a small tablet 
representing a draped female figure standing on the 
prostrate form of a naked man or child, having at 
her right side a snake, and at her left a gryphon. 
The subject of this singular monument is as yet 
ae. The above objects came from Crete 
in H.M.S. Scourge, having been sent over by M. 
Guarnaccini, the British Consul. 


The Red Book: of Lynn.—The ancient register- 
book belonging to the Corporation of King’s Lynn, 
known as “ The Red Book,” from the original bind- 
ing having been of that colour, has lately been 
repaired and re-bound. This is thought to be the 
oldest English paper book in existence, and the 
leaves had from age become reduced to a loose 
cottony substance, which threatened to fall to 
pieces when handled. Each leaf has been carefully 
re-sized, and the book now promises to last for 
some centuries more. It consists of a hundred end 
fifty leaves, on which are transcribed Wills relating 


| to messuages within the Borough, deeds of convey- 


ance, proceedings of the Hustings Court, admission 


| of apprentices to the freedom of the town, and other 
/memoranda. The first entry is a transcript of the 


will of Peter de Thornden, burgess of Lynn, dated 
1309; the latest entry: is on folio 100, dated 


' 15 Rich. I. Some of the wills contain interesting 


~ | matter, as for instance, that of a goldsmith, enume- 


OMNIANA. 





Sir,—Youlately ean still extant inthe | 
Devonshire vernacular, in illustration of an obscure | 
passage in Shakespere. As an instance of a term, 
current among our forefathers, but surviving (in its | 
early sense) only among a portion of their descen- 
dants, I would remark that the adjective “ square,” 
used by Shakespere with the evident meaning of , 
just, fair-dealing, still retains that signification | 
among our transatlantic brethren. In Antony and | 
Cleopatra, act ii. sc. 2, Maecenas, speaking of Cleo- | 
patra, says, “ She’s a triumphant lady, if report be | 
square to her” (i.e. be just 10 her), which Steevens 
translates, “if report quadrates with her, or suits 
with her merits.” Again, in Zimon of Athens, , 
act v. sc. 5, we have,— 
* All have not offended ; 


For those that were, it is not square to take, 
On those that are, revenges.”’ 


Here Johnson explains “square” to mean, “ regu- 
lar, equitable,” and, transferring the passage to his 
Dictionary, he adds a confirmatory extract from 
Beaumont and Fietcher. Richardson ignores the 
word ‘as an adjective. Nor has it always been 
understood. The Perkins folio substitutes “is ’t 
not severe,” for “it is not square,” in the lines in 
Timon—an alteration which Mr. Collier rejected, 
and with good reason. (See his Notes and Kmen- 
dations, and his edition of Shakespere, 1858.) Now, 
in the communications of “ Manhattan,” the New 
York correspondent of the Standard newspaper, we 
meet with this epithet not unfrequent!y, and with 
the same meaning, spematiy, as in Shakespere. 
One example may suffice. In allusion to the arrest 


of a public functionary, who had been drawing pay | 


from the Federal Government, while aiding the | 


rebels, “ Manhattan” writes: ‘‘Such men deserve | 


instant death. I can tolerate an open, square | 


traitor; but a double-dealer is an object of general | 
W. D. 


abhorrence,” &c. 


The collections of the British Museum have been 
lately enriched 7 the additions of some sculptures 
from Crete. T 


Europa across the sea. It is of Pentelic marble, and 
measures 5 feet 9 inches high by 4 feet 6 inches 
wide. The Bull is in several pieces, the fore legs 


ese consist of the Gortyna Bull, | 
representing Jupiter, under that form, bearing | 


| rating a great many pieces of plate. 





HE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL AND 
REPORTER. Vol. VI.—1861-2. In continuation of 
the ‘ Legal Observer,’ the oldest established of all the Legal 
Weekly Periodicals. 
SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. 

Reports of Cases decided in all the Courts of Equity and 
Common Law, the Probate and Ecclesiastical Courts, the 
Criminal Appeal Court, and Appeals from the Bankruptoy 
Court, published i liately on decision ; and all the writ- 
ten Judgments reported verbatim by a short-hand writer. 
These Reports are by far the most complete and extensive 
series published. They are paged so as to bind in separate 
volumes, and include a most complete digest of every re- 
Pag ease, wherever reported, without any extra charge 

‘or it, 

Comments on all the legal events of the week. 

Legal Articles on professional topics and practical Essays 
on current Law, by well-known writers of high standing and 
authority. 

Current Cases in the law of Attorneys, real property, 
conveyancing, Magistrates’ and Parish cases; Joint-stock 
Comp Mercantile and County Court cases. 
Examination Questions, and all particulars relating 
thereto, 

Correspondence of the Profession on all subjects. 

Legal Obituary : Memoirs of deceased Members of the 
Profession. 

Notes and Queries on points of practice. Parliamentary 
Intelligence. 

Reviews of new Law Books. Proceedings of Law So- 
cieties. 

‘The London Gazettes. Court Papers. 

Advertisements of Sales, Estates, Money, Law Prac- 
tices, We. 

The SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL AND REPORTER is 
published in time for Saturday Mornings’ Mails. Price 1s. 














| Subscription, prepaid, 52s, for the year, including Indexes 


and all double Numbers. 
Office—59, Carey Street, Lincoln's Inn, London, W.C. 





Now ready, New Edition, price 12s. cloth lettered, with 
Twelve Engravings on Steel. 


RACTICAL HINTS ON PORTRAIT 

PAINTING: Illustrated by Examples from the Works 

ef Vandyke and other Authors. By JOHN BURNET, 

F.R.S., Author of “ Letters on Landscape Painting,’ ‘‘ Rem- 

brandt and his Works,” &c., &c. Re-edited, and with an 
Appendix, by Henry Murray, F.S.A. 


London; James S, Vintur, City Road and Ivy Lane. 


~ In Two super-royal 8vo Vols., price £2 5s., cloth gilt, 
OMLINSON’S CYCLOPZEDIA OF USE- 
FUL ARTS, Mechanics, Mining, and Civil Engineer- 
ing. This work comprises upwards of 2,000 large Octavo 


Pages, and is illustrated by Forty Engrayings on Steel and 
2,477 Woodcuts. 


London; James 8. Virtue, City Road and Ivy Lane. 





Price 5s., 
HE ANGLO-SAXON LIFE OF ST. 


GUTHLAC, Hermit of Crowland; from a MS. in the 
British Museum. With a Translation and Notes, 


By C. W. GOODWIN, M.A., 
Late Fellow of St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge. 
J. Russe. Smiru, Soho Square. 





With two Illustrations, price 2s., extra bound gilt, 3s., 
HOUGHTS ON WOMAN AND HER 
EDUCATION, 
By MISS DICKINSON, 
Ladies’ College, Prestwich Park. 
* Contains a concise enumeration of distinguished wo- 
men from the earliest times, and it would be dificult to find 


this subject treated in a more pleasing or instructive manner 
elsewhere."'—Dublin Express. 


“The result of much experience written in pleasing lan- 
guage.”’—Clerical Journal. 
London: Loneman, Green, and Roserts. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, price One Shilling, 


HE TRUTH RESPECTING ITALY 

AND PIEDMONT. Diplomatic Revelations by a 

Secret Agent of Count Cavour. Preceded by a Letter to 
Napoleon III., with Additional Notes, 


By Baron ARTHUR DE RIMINI. 
London: W. Jerrs, 15, Burlington Arcade, 





E BIBLIOPHILE ILLUSTRE. 
REVUE MENSUELLE DE LA BIBLIOGRAPHIE 
ANTIQUAIRE. 


Texte et Gravure par F, PH. BERJEAU, avec la Col- 
laboration de MM, PAUL LACROIX, GUSTAVE BRUNET, 
A. BERNARD, et autres Bibliographes. 


Les Nos. I.’ VL, 15 Aofit au 15 Janvier, ont paru. 
Prix d'abonnement pour un an, payable d’avance, 16s. 


London: W. Jerrs, Foreign Bookseller to the Royal Family, 
15, Burlington Arcade. 





This day is published, in 2 vols., post 8vo, price £1 1s., 
HISTORY OF THE OPERA. 
By SUTHERLAND EDWARDS, Esq. 
“Completely master of his subject, and possessing a ready 
and pleasing pen, Mr. Edwards in these volumes gives us an 
exceedingly interesting history of operatic performances.” 
Morning Herald, February 3, 1862. 


London: Wa. H. ALLEN and Co.,, 7, Leadenhall Street. 





Just out, handsomely bound, price 2s, 6d., 


YPRESS LEAVES: Volume of POEMS, 
By W. H. C. N. 


London: W. Kent, Paternoster Row. 





WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, BY 
EDWARD NEWMAN. 
FUstoRY OF BRITISH FERNS. 
Price 18s. 

‘For clearness of description, and beauty of illustration, 

it has no equal."—Annals of Natural History. 
IRD'S-NESTING ; being a complete De- 
scription of the Nest and Eggs of every Bird which 
breeds in Britain. Price Is. 
HE INSECT HUNTERS. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


“ Unrivalled as a First Book in Entomology."—Williaa 
Spence. 


Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 








The Profits of this Society will be divided in future 

UINQUENNIALLY; and Policies will participate at each di- 

on, AFTER THREE ANNUAL PAYMENTS OF PREMIUM have 
been made. 


Policies effected now WILL PARTICIPATE IN FOUR-FIFTIS, 
or 80 PER CENT., of the profits, according to the conditions 
contained in the Society's Prospectus. 


The Premiums required by this Society for insuring young 
lives are lower than in many other old established Offices, 
and Insurers are fully protected from all risk by AN AMPLE 
GUARANTEE FUND in addition to the accumulated funds de- 
rived from the investments of Premiums. 


No charge for service in the Militia or in any Yeomanry 
or Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom. 


Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 


Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Thread- 
needle Street, London, or of any of the Agents of the 
Society. 


CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 
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QLACK'S SILVER ELECTRO PLATE 
Wis a coating of pure Silver over Stack’s NICKEL, a 
metal amalgamated, on chemical and sciextifie principles, al- 
most to the purity and whiteness of Silver, which renders it, 
as a basis for Electro Silvering, the best article that can he 
produced, while the fact of twenty years’ wear is ample 
proof of its durability. 


Elect.Pltd, Stng. Pitd.) Thread Kg. & Tha. | 


FiddlePtn, FiddlePtn.' Pattern, with Shell. 





Per Dozen. | 


Zad ; £8.da./ £58, d. £s. da 
Table Forks...) 1100 1180 | 2 80 3.00 
Dessert Forks., 1 00 1100 1150 3 20 
Table Spoons.| 1100 1180 | 2 80! 3 00 
DessertSpoons 1 00 1100 | 1150 220 
Tea Spoons .... 0120 0180 | 1 86 1100 


Cruet Frames, 18s. Gd. to 70s. ; Tea and Coftee Services, 
70s. to 200s.; Corner Dishes, £6 15s., the set of Four; Cake 
Baskets, 25s. to 50s.; and every Article for the Table, as in 


Silver. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. 
LD GOODS RE-SILVERED, equal to 
New.—RICHARD and JOHN SLACK beg to eall at- 
tention to their superior method of ELECTRO SILVERING, 
by which process goods, however old, can be re-silvered 
equal to new.—Estimates given for re-plating. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
" Somerset House. 
LACK’S TABLE CUTLERY. 
WO IVORY TABLE KNIVES, best quality, warranted 
not to come loose in the handles, and to balance. 
lst size. 2nd size. 3rd size, 
1 Dozen......... £0 16 0 £1 0 0 £1 2 0 
1 Pair Carvers 0 4 6 05 6 069 
Messrs, SLACK have been celebrated fifty years for their 
superior manufacture of Table Knives. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
5 Somerset House. 
QLACK’S PRIZE KITCHEN RANGE 
K” Combines Hot Plate, roasting or baking oven, good 
boiler, saves fuel, a certain eure for smoky chimneys, and is 
the lowest in price. ‘To be seen in operation at 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK’S, 336, Strand, opposite 
: Somerset House. 
LACK’S BATH WAREHOUSE contains 
the largest assortment, at the lowest prices, of shower 
and sponging baths, from 7s. éd.; hip baths from ls. ; open 
baths, 13s. 6d.; sets of toilet ware, 18s. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
S Somerset House. E 
QLACK’S DISH-COVERS in Britannia 
Metal and Block-Tin. The greatest variety of Patterns 
always on Show, commencing at 18s. the Set of Six. Ditto, 
Queen's Pattern, 28s. Silver Pattern, with Electro-Plated 
Handles, 45, 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
= = Somerset House. 
LACK’S “STRAND” RAZOR excels all 
others. Price One Shilling. Sent free to any part on 
receipt of 18 stamps, the money returned if not approved of. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
Ee Somerset House. 
LACK’S FENDER AND FIRE-IRON 
WAREHOUSE is the MOST ECONOMICAL, con- 
sistent with good quality.—Iron Fenders, 3s. 6d.; Bronzed 
ditto, 8s. 6d., with standards; superior Drawing-room ditto, 
lds. Gd. to 50s.; Fire-Irons, 2s. 6d. to 20s.; Patent Dish 
Covers, with handles to take off, 18s. set of six. Table 
Knives and Forks, 8s. per dozen. Roasting Jacks, com- 
plete, 7s. Gd. ‘Tea-trays, 6s. 6d. set of three; elegant Papier 
Maché ditto, 25s. the set. Teapots, with plated knob, 
os. 6d. ; Coal-seuttels, 2s. 6d. A set of Kitchen Utensils for 
Cottage, £3. White Bone Knives and Forks, 8s. 9d. and 
l2s.; Black Horn ditto, $s, and 10s. All warranted. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
ner Somerset House. 
LACK’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


GRATIS, or sent post-free, containing upwards of 350 


Engravings, and Prices of Fenders, Fire-irons, Furnishing | 


Ironmongery, Slack's Nickel and Electro-plated Wares, 
Table Cutlery, &c. No person should furnish without one, 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. 


‘\LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
And Pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS tobe 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &e. 
WOTHERSPOON AND CO., Guascow axp Lonpoy. 








OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 
ALWAYS WANTED.—Every man, woman, and 
child endures a certain amount of sickness during life, for 
the abbreviation of which Holloway's medicaments were 
propcunded, and admirably have they effected their purpose. 
They are easy, safe, and certain. They shorten the suffer- 
ings, and lengthen the lives of the sick. The Ointment is 
not only useful in outward injuries, sores, and blemishes, 
but when well rubbed upon the skin, it penetrates internally, 
and acts most wholesomely on the internal organs, both as 
regards their nutrition and secretion. Whether the com- 
plaint be general or local, Holloway’s Ointment and Pills 
invariably prove beneficial. They purify the blood, and 
regulate all erroneous actions, whereby the whole constitu- 
tion is greatly benefited. 


Edward Lennox Boyd, Esq. (Resident.) 
William Fairlle, Esq. 

D. Q. Henriques, Esq. 

J.G, Henriques, Esq. 

Marcus H. Johnson, Esq. rad 








UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


DIRECTORS. 
Tue Hox. FRANCIS SCOTT, Crarmmay. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Ese, Derury-CHarmayn. 


A. H. Macdougall, Esq. 
| F. C. Maitland, Esq. 
William Railton, Esq. 
| Thos. Thorby, Esq., F.S.A. 
| Henry Toogood, Esq. 





SUPERIOR ACCOMMODATION AFFORDED BY THIS COMPANY. 


from the commencement of the Company. 
Sum Insured. 


£5,000 £1,987 10s. 
1,000 397 10s, 
100 39 1s. 


Loans granted on approved real or personal security. 


ment and other approved securities, 





Bonuses added. 


Prospectuses and every information afforded on application to 
I y I 


This Company offers the security of a large paid-up Capital held in Shares by a numerous and wealthy Proprietary, 
thus protecting the Assured from the risk attending Mutual Offices. 


There have been three Divisions of Profits, the Bonuses averaging nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sum assured 


Payable at Death. 
£6,987 10s, 
1,297 10s, 
139 lis. e 


To assure £100 payable at death, a person aged 2] pays £2 2s. 4d. per annum ; but as the profits have averaged nearly 
2 per cent. per annum, the additions, in many cases, have been almost as much as the premiums paid, 


Invalid Lives.—Parties not in a sound state of health, may be insured at equitable rates, 
No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom. 
The Funds or Property of the Company as at lst January, 1861, amounted to £730,665 7s. 10d., invested in Govern- 


E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 





L°ITALIE, 


AN ITALIAN JOURNAL, PRINTED IN FRENCH AT TURIN. 





“LITALIE” is the only Italian Newspaper published immediately after the close of the day’s Debate 


in the Italian Parliament, and giving a detailed Report of the Proceedings. It contains all the News 
brought to Turin during the day, by upwards of Eighty Provincial Journals, now published in the King- 
dom of Italy, from Brescia to Palermo. “LITALIE” gives all the News up to Eight o’clock in the 
Evening, and leaves Turin at Ten o'clock at night. The value of such a Journal, in which the exact 
course of events connected with Italy, of daily increasing importance, is traced fully, authentically, and 
with impartiality, will be at once evident. The Terms of Subscription, for Great Britain, are as follows:—~ 
£ & 
For Tuner Most#s . . . .' 1 0 0 


For Srx Montus . ‘ 
For Onzr YEAR ‘ ‘ 


ee ae 
3 0 0 


The Names of Subscribers, and Advertisements, will be received by WILLIAM JEFFS, 15, Bur- 
lington Arcade; and F. ALGAR, 11, Clement’s Lane. 





KA. 2S WORSDELL'S PILLS.— 

While these Pills strike at the root of disease, their 
excellence is proved by immediate results. Their effect is 
quick as well as permanent. Cl ing the st h and 
| bowels from vicious humours, they improve the quality and 
promote the circulation of the 
digestion recovers tone, and the spirits become buoyant. 
In fine, robust health ensues, and life is prolonged.—22, 
Bread Street, E.C.; and all Patent Medicine Vendors. 
Boxes, 1s, 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 











RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

} HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 

bethe most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a stcel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided: a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 


PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
26s. Gd., and 31s. 6d.; postage Is. 
42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage Is. 8d. 
and 52s. 6d.; postage Is. 10d. 
Post-Office Orders to be made payable to Joun Wuitz, 
Post-Office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c. for VARICOSE VEINS, aud all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &e. They 
are porous, light intexture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Prices, 4s, 6d., 7s. Gd., 10s. to 
16s. each; postage 6d. each. 


A Single Truss l6s., 2ls., 
A Double Truss 31s. 6d., 
An Umbilical Truss 42s., 











blood. Appetite returns, | 


post, on the circumference of the body, two inches below | 
the hips, being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, | 


OOL AND REFRESHING TOILETTE 
REQUISITE.—Among the many luxuries of the pre- 
sent age, none can be obtained possessing the manifold vir- 
tues of OLDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. If applied 
| to the roots and body of the hair, it imparts the most de- 
lightful coolness, with an agreeable fragrance of perfume. 
| It also at this period of the season prevents the hair from 
| falling off, or if already too thin or turning grey, will pre- 
vent its further progress, and soon restore it again. Those 
| who really desire to have beautiful hair, either with wave 
or curl, should use it daily. It is also celebrated for 
strengthening-the hair, freeing itfrom scurf, and producing 
new hair, whiskers, and moustache. Established upwards 
of thirty years. No imitative wash can equal it. Price 
3s. 6d., 6s., and 11s. only.—C. and A. Oldridge, 22, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 








WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 
Are Indispensable to Personal Attraction, and to health and 
longevity, by the proper mastication of food. 
ROWwLannDs’ ODONTO, 

Y Or PEARL DENTRIiFICE, 

Compounded of Oriental ingredients, is of inestimable value 
in Preserving and Beautifying the ‘Teeth, Strengthening the 
Guins, and in giving a delicate fragrance to the Breath; it 
eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient 
deeay, and polishes and preserves the enamel, to which it 
imparts a PEARL-LIKE WHITENEsS. 

As the most efficient and fragrant aromatic purifier of the 
Breath, Teeth, and Gums ever known, RowLanps’ Oponto 
has, for a long series of years, occupied a distinguished place 
atthe Toilets of the Sovereigns and the Nobility throughout 
Europe; while the general demand for it at once announces 
the favour in which it is universally held. 

Price 2s. 9d. per box. Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, and by 





JOHN WHITE, Manuracturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Chemists and Perfumers. 
*,* Ask for “ROWLANDS’ ODONTO.” 
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Fratuary 15, 1862, 


The Public are respectfully informed that the following Series of 
WEALE’S 
RUDIMENTARY, EDUCATIONAL, AND CLASSICAL WORKS 


Are now the Property of Mr. J.S. VIRTUE, and will be supplied in future by him at 26, IVY LANE :— 


WEALE’S RUDIMENTARY WORKS, Complete. 
Fe RUDIMENTARY SERIES on MINES, &c. 
" NEW SERIES of EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
m GREEK and LATIN CLASSICS. 


*,* Several New Works by Standard Authors are now in progress, with the view of rendering the Series complete. Catalogues may be had 


on application. 





LONDON: JAMES S. VIRTUE, 26, IVY LANE, AND 294, CITY ROAD, E.C. 





Now Ready, in One Volume, feap. quarto, price 21s., bownd in an Appropriate Ornamental Cover, 


A HISTORY 


DOMESTIC MANNERS AND SENTIMENTS 


IN ENGLAND 
DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 


By THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., Hon. MRS.L, &c, 
CORRESPONDING MEMBER OF THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE OF FRANCE 
(Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres). 


Illustrated by Upwards of Three Hundred Engravings on Wood. 
WITH 
ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE ILLUMINATIONS IN CONTEMPORARY MANUSCRIPTS, AND OTHER SOURCES, 


DRAWN AND ENGRAVED BY F. W. FAIRHOLT, Esg., F.S.A. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ As amusing as a novel, but with the advantage of literal truth. The 
engraviugs have a clearness and simplicity which the very modern taste 
for over-wrought woodcuts frequently fails to ensure. The pages are thus 
crowded with a most curious pictorial record of old English life, and they 
often aid in elucidating descriptions which no pen could make so plain. 
The volume, altogether, is one that must take a prominent place as a work 
of reference in our libraries ; for we have no other, devoted as this is, to past 
manners exclusively. While its attractive character as an illustrated volume 
will give it a - pe to the claim of a place on the drawing-room table, its 
literary value will also ensure it a constant home on the library shelf.” 

Art Journal, January, 1862. 

“We attach great importance to thi» volume, not only from the ability, 
research, and vigorous judgment which it displays in every page, but for the 
important influence it ought to exercise in correcting many sentimental preju- 
dices and prepossessions, and for its corroboration of the sagacious paradox of 
Lord Bacon, ‘ antiquitas seculi juventus mundi.’ The true philosopher and 
patriot will learn many valuable lessons from its perusal, and among them 
this the most practical of all, that—to use the words of the great English 





sage—‘much greater things be expected from our age, if it knew its strength 
and would endeavour and apply, than from the old times, as being a more 
advanced age of the world, and enlarged and accumulate with numberless 
experiences and observations.’ ”—Literary Gazette, December 21, 1861. 

“The author of this book has long been known as one of the most 
energetic and also most judicious of our antiquaries; and the work which he 
has now produced is fully equal to his high reputation. A history of the 
manners and sentiments of one’s forefathers can hardly fail to be generally 
interesting, and Mr. Wright has executed the task which he proposed to him- 
self with such liveliness and variety of detail that even those who are ad- 
dicted to light literature only will find it as attractive as a novel; while, as 
a source of valuable instruction, it will not be disregarded by those who 
devote themselves to severer studies ; and especially will it be studied by the 
historian who remembers that, even in that work which the great Greek his- 
torian composed with a view to leave a memorial of his times which should 
last for ever, he did not disdain to record as a valuable indication of national 
character when the Athenians ceased to wear armour, and how they dressed 
their hair.”—London Review, January 11, 1862. 
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